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THE ENGRAVINGS. 


An esteemed correspondent complains—and not without 
reason—of the “ Landing of Roger Williams,” published 
last week. As some explanation seems to be necessary, we 
may as well state the case at once, in a plain, straight-for- 
ward, business-like manner. The truth is, we did not fancy 
the plate ourselves ; but we were compelled to issue it, and 
for three good and sufficient reasons: our engraver had dis- 
appointed us; we had nothing else ready ; and, in these pic- 
ture-book days, it would never do—at least so we are told— 
to issue even a single number of the work without an en- 
graving. We would have been happy to have lost the cost 
of the plate in question; but the New Mirror is sold at 
a price which prevents “our indulging in such luxuries,” 
as Placide says in the comedy. Another correspondent 





—a lady—(may we not hope that we have many more | 


such kind and considerate friends ?)—remarks, in a note be- 


. . ‘ j 
fore us: “to be candid with you, we get our sixpence worth | 


every week without any picture whatever. For my own 
part, I always look upon that as a gratuity ; but, if you will 
make us these pictorial presents, let us have something 
worth preserving either in our favourite periodical or our 
portfolio—like “ Santa Claus,” “ Vienna,” “ Westward-ho!” 
the “Danube,” ‘‘ My Mother’s Bible,” and twenty other 
beautiful specimens of the fine arts that have appeared in 
former impressions.”— We shall do so, most generous and 
courteous of readers, and our future intentions are fore- 


shadowed in the present number. Here is an original aqua- | 


tint view, designed and engraved expressly for these pages, 
fresh from the burin of one of the best artists of the coun- 
try. Examine it, if you please, minutely. Is it not a faith- 
ful view of the bay of New-York from the Battery, and 
well worth a place in either your “ favourite periodical or 
your portfolio?” Next week we shall have the pleasure of 
presenting you with a striking resemblance to yourself, 
fairest and gentlest of critics, and the week following with 
another of Bennett’s admirable local marine views. Before 
we lay the pen aside, perhaps we may as well mention 
that we have placed several exquisite drawings in the hands 
of competent artists, to be engraved, not “ executed,” for 
the New Mirror, and that nothing will ever hereafter ap- 
pear in this journal inferiour to the embellishment we now 
offer you. It is our pride and privilege to cater for the 
refined taste of an intellectual community, and we will 
do so to the best of whatever skill and ability we may hap- 
pen to possess. We shall spare neither expense nor exer- 
tions to render the New Mirror, in every respect, all that its 
numerous friends and admirers can desire. The letter of 
the fair correspondent just referred to we shall “file away 
among papers to be preserved,” and profit by her sugges- 
tions at our leisure. In the meantime she has our thanks 
and best wishes. 


THE DISCARDED.—Part the Second. 

Tue young Indian had received a joyful welcome from 
each member of Mr. Trevor’s household, and was uniformly 
treated with kindness by all, save the two boys, Walter and 
Basil ; who were, perhaps, envious of the superiour strength 
and agility displayed by the Indian, especially in all games 


Pertaining to forest life. Onowahoo, however, was ever taci- | 








| 


| 








turn and reserved, seldom departing from the characteristic 
gravity of his race, and never mixing in the sports of boy- 
hood, except to please the whims of the little wayward Gaity. 
The habits of his fathers clung closely to him; and, not- 
withstanding the instructions and earnest persuasions of his 
present friends, “‘ the Indian was an Indian still.” 

In the meanwhile the days of childhood flitted away, 
now gay, now tearful; as the lark soars to heaven, its 
wings gemmed with the dews of morning, or as rose-leaves 
scattered by rain; and Gaity, now no longer a child, was 
forced to “ put off childish things.” 

Edith had already been sent to Boston, to receive those 
advantages of education which could not be obtained at the 
Grove ; and the time had now arrived when it was deemed 
advisable by her parents that Gaity also should go from 
home for the same purpose. 

Farewell, then, to frolic and mirth! Poor Gaity! with 
bursting heart, streaming eyes and pouting lip, was obliged 


| to clip down her buoyant spirits to the narrow confines of a 
! 


a school-room. 

From this time, for a period of two or three years, the 
sisters only revisited their home at intervals of six or eight 
months. Gaity retained all her wild impetuosity of charac- 
ter ; and no bird, released from its wiry prison, ever winged 
its way with more gladness to its native woods than did 
Gaity upon these occasions fly back to the well-remembered 
haunts of childhood. Every nook and dell again felt the 
pressure of her light footstep ; the meadow-brook again mir- 
rored the bright, happy face of the maiden, and once more 
the woods resounded with her merry, ringing laugh. 

Upon these occasions Gaity was seldom unaccompanied 
by Onowahoo; for her brothers, Walter and Basil, felt no 
sympathy in the feelings of the young girl, scorning those 
scenes in which the heart of their sister took such delight ; 
while, at the same time, they taunted and ridiculed her fond- 
ness for forest life, styling her the “ Indian Princess of the 
Grove!” Edith, although justly alive to the beauties of na- 
ture, found full occupation in assisting her mother in the 
household duties. Thus Gaity and Onowahoo were thrown 
much together. 

High beat the heart of the young Indian at those traits in 
Gaity’s character, so similar to his own wild nature. He 
watched her graceful form, bounding like a fawn through 
the forest glades, and her speaking animated his counte- 
nance with delight. Nor is it to be wondered at that Gaity 
found a pleasure in his society, which, unknown to her 
innocent heart, constituted more than half the charm of her 
daily rambles. 

Edith was the first to perceive the unhappy results of this 
constant companionship and affinity of tastes. She was in- 
expressibly shocked at the discovery, and gently warned 
Gaity against indulging or encouraging feelings so inimical 
to the happiness of both. 

Crimsoned with blushes, Gaity, with a wild laugh, kissed 
the pale cheek of her sister, assuring her she need be under 
no uneasiness, and then added, with a haughty tone and 
sparkling eye, that if she did Jove Onowahoo, she would 
rather have a lodge in the wilderness with him than to 
reign queen of England’s realm. 


But this conversation with Edith removed at once the veil 
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which had wrapped her heart in such blissful security, and, 
with true feminine modesty, she now absented herself 
almost entirely from the society of Onowahoo. 

This sudden change of conduct was to him as a death- 
blow ; for he at once divined that she had discovered his 
daring love, and now avoided him from anger at his pre- 
sumption. He hoped to have buried forever his fatal at- 
tachment in his own breast, and thus been able to enjoy, 
from day to day, the melancholy happiness of beholding the 
object of his hopeless love ; for never, even in his wildest 
dreams, had he for a moment indulged the thought that the 
fair daughter of the proudest in the land, the beautiful child 
of his benefactor, could love the lone Indian, or feel other 
than pity for his degraded race! Fearing now he had drawn 
upon himself her indignation and contempt, he resolved to 
depart silently from the Grove, never to return. 

It was but a few days after the painful discovery of the 
true state of her feelings, that Gaity, pale and dejected, stole 
out alone into the forest. She had not gone far when, 
through an opening in the trees, she perceived Onowahoo 
approaching. His step was heavy, his eyes downcast, and 
his whole manner plainly denoting the wretchedness of his 
mind. He advanced slowly to within a few paces of Gaity, 
when, suddenly raising his head, he saw the object of his 
thoughts standing before him. He would have turned, but 
Gaity advanced a step to meet him, and, in a voice of kind- 
ness, said : 

‘¢ Why is the countenance of my brother so sad?” 

Onowahoo for a moment gazed mournfully upon her, then, 
pointing upward, he replied : 

“« As yonder cloud, now floating in the heavens, will soon 
fade and vanish away, so must Onowahoo depart from the 
presence of the Sloe-blossom.” 

In a low, trembling voice, Gaity answered: 

** Would Onowahoo leave the Sloe-blossom to droop alone 
in the forest! Where would her brother go that Gaity might 
not follow !” 

A gleam of delight sparkled for an instant from the eyes 
of the Indian ; he then rejoined: 

*‘ Onowahoo goes beyond the homes of the pale-face, 
that when his great Father calls him, he may go to the hap- 
py hunting-grounds with his red brothers.” 

‘‘ What bird has sung in the ears of Onowahoo!* Is the 
hand of my father closed? Has the tongue of my mother 
spoken false, or the Sloe-blossom turned away from her 
brother, that he leaves her?” 

Onowahoo shaded his eyes with his hand, and answered, 
with a low and mournful tone : 

* Onowahoo must no longer look upon the Sloe-blossom.” 

In a moment Gaity now comprehended the motives of 
the Indian. She made no reply, while Onowahoo turned 
sadly to leave her; then, with a quiet dignity, foreign to her 
usual manner, and determination speaking in every feature, 
Gaity held out her hand, saying, in a voice of firmness: 

** No, Onowahoo must not go alone! See, the Sloe-blos- 
som puts her hand in his !” 

The happiness of these unfortunate lovers was a dream 
too sweet to last; and bitter, indeed, were the scenes to 
which they finally awoke. 

Edith saw with grief her worst fears realized. Vainly did 
she warn her sister against the wrath of her father and 
brothers, should they discover her attachment for Onowahoo. 
Him she urged to fly immediately from the Grove, to leave 
Gaity for ever, and thus save her from the terrible indigna- 
tion which she knew would await her; but, notwithstand- 


* It is said the Indians called sale-bearers, or those who spoke 
falsely, “ singing-birds.” 





| 





ing all her cautions, all her entreaties, the lovers wilfully shut 
their eyes to the danger they were hourly incurring, and, in 
one unguarded moment, all was discovered. 

Gaity attempted no concealment of her feelings ; but, with 
firmness and decision, at once openly acknowledged her 
love for the Indian. 

No words can paint the wrath of Mr. Trevor, as he lis. 
tened to this avowal. It seemed as if that deep affection 
which had ever been, as it were, the well-spring of his ex- 
istence, was at once suddenly and for ever dried up, choked, 
obliterated! The wretched mother and Edith wept in agony, 
while Walter and Basil, with fury flashing from their eyes, 
deeply reviled and insulted their sister, who, with cheeks 
flushed with indignation, her form raised to its full height, 
stood proudly in the midst, making no reply to their insulting 
language, except by looks of the most perfect defiance. At 
length, seizing-her by the arm, her father dragged her to 
her chamber, thrust her rudely within, and locked the door. 

They went in search of Onowahoo. 

* Dog! Indian! Slave! Away with you,” cried Mr, 
Trevor. “ Away! If, at the setting of the sun, you are found 
within the limits of my land, your scalp, according to your 
own fashion, shall hang from the néarest tree !” 

Onowahoo was about to reply, when Basil suddenly ap- 
proached, and, raising his arm, gave the Indian a blow across 
the face. The next instant he was prostrate on the ground, 
the knee of the savage on his breast, and the knife already 
gleaming before his eyes. Mr. Trevor and Walter rushed 
upon Onowahoo, who, shaking them off with Herculean 
strength, threw down the knife, and stood, with flashing eyes 
and dilated nostrils, confronting his foes. 

“ The knife of Onowahoo will not drink the blood of a 
coward,” he said; then, turning to Mr. Trevor, he continued: 

‘Chief, you were the friend of Monatahqua—you have 
been the friend of Onowahoo—it is written on his heart! 
There is now a cloud on the face of the chief; but his 
words are laws to Onowahoo. His shadow shall not be on 
the land at the setting of the sun.” 

So saying, he walked slowly away, and soon disappeared 
in the depths of the forest. 





For weeks the unhappy Gaity was kept a close prisoner 
in her chamber ; no person was allowed to see her. Even 
the entreaties of her distressed mother or Edith could not 
move the stern father to relent. 

While thus, for the first time, the harmony of that happy 

household was broken,by the rough hand of discord, Edith 
received a pressing invitation from a young friend in Bos- 
ton, that she would officiate as bridesmaid at her approach- 
ing nuptials. She would gladly have declined, but her pa- 
rents both urged and insisted upon her going. Hoping 
the void created by her absence might induce her father to 
forgive her sister, she at last consented. Without being 
allowed to bid poor Gaity farewell, Edith departed, bear- 
ing a heart of sadness, to scenes where joy and happiness 
reigned. 
Edith judged rightly. Mr. Trevor did, indeed, miss the 
society of his daughters—the gentle, lovely Edith, and that 
other bright and joyous girl, whose presence had ever been 
to him as the morning star; and, a few days after the de- 
parture of the former, the door of Gaity’s chamber was un- 
barred, and she was led forth to freedom. But it was such 
freedom as rendered the walls of her prison a heaven in 
comparison ! 

The cold and chilling looks of her father fell like a blight 
upon her young heart, crushing the germ of duty, which 





would have led her to have flown at once to his arms, to 
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implore his forgiveness. The countenance of her mother, 
it is true, flushed with joy ; tears started to her eyes, and she 
would have folded the pale, heart-stricken girl to her ma- 
ternal bosom, but a look from her husband “ froze the warm 
current of her soul,” and she remained passive. There* 
were her brothers also to greet her—but how! not with 
looks of pity and forgiveness, but with 


“ Hard unkindness, altered eye, 
That mocks the tear it forced to flow ;” 


of tender admonition sink into the heart of your child, to 
nourish the seeds of virtue and good resolves. 

The heart of a child must, indeed, be formed of * sterner 
stuff,” which can resist the holy influence of that pardon hal- 
lowed with tears from the lips of an aggrieved parent ! 

Had such been the conduct of Mr. Trevor, what days of 
anguish, of misery beyond description, would have been 
spared ! 

Too much agitated to reflect upon the momentous step 


and poor Gaity that night returned to her chamber, more || she was about to take, Gaity hastily selected a few articles 


miserable than when she had left it. 

She threw open the window, and looked forth, with tear- 
ful eye, upon the scene now, like herself, so changed from 
the bright spring-time of happiness—the sear and yellow 
leaf had already fallen upon her young hearst. It was now 
November. The autumn leaves, whose brilliant variegation 
had draped the forest with such gorgeous magnificence, were 
now (fit epitome of the idle passions of mankind) whirling 
rapidly past her window, soon to mingle with the clods of 
the valley. The moon was at her full ;—while, at a little 
distance, the river, gleaming through the thick shrubbery on 
its banks, spangled the dark outline of the forest. Heedless 
of the chilly night-wind which blew around her, Gaity remain- 
ed for some time absorbed in mournful revery, when she was 
suddenly aroused by a slight rustling beneath her window, 
and, almost at the same moment, an arrow fell at her feet. 
Joy irradiated the face of the maiden, for well she knew from 
whose hand it sped! She hastily raised it—affixed was the 
ring she had given to Onowahoo! She now leaned from 
the window and looked eagerly around, and soon discovered 
the form of her lover reclining against a tree a few paces 
distant. Gaity repressed the ery of delight which mounted 


from her heart to her lips, but, clasping her hands together, || 


tears of joy fell over her pale face. 

A second arrow was now thrown in; around it was a 
paper, on which was written: 

“ At midnight, Onowahoo, by the river-side, will watch for 
the Sloe-blossom. ‘The canoe floats empty in the stream; 
a horse, fleet as the wild deer, paws the opposite shore. The 
ring will whisper ‘ yes’ to the heart of Onowahoo.” 

Alas!-not a moment did the wretched girl deliberate, 
but, with trembling fingers, she once more fastened the ring to 
the arrow, and dropped it from the window. Onowahoo 
glided to the spot, and, as he recognized the token of assent, 
he looked up to the pale, beautiful face of Gaity, bending 
over him in love and truthfulness ; then, sinking for an in- 
stant upon his knee, the Indian pressed the ring to his lips 
and disappeared. 

It is not surprising that the reserve and apparent scorn she 
now met from those in whose eyes she had ever been wor- 
shipped as an idol, by whom she had been so tenderly ca- 


ressed, flattered, and indulged; her every wish, however! 


trifling, gratified almost before it was expressed; should 
have filled the. undisciplined heart of Gaity with mingled 
grief and indignation. At that critical moment, when still 
writhing under the insulting locks of her brothers, the feign- 
ed indifference of her father, came Onowahoo, offering 
love—happiness—freedom ! 


Her errour was great! So was her temptation ! 


Oh, parents, beware how you treat the first offences of 


| from her wardrobe, changed her light dress for a travelling. 
habit, and, at the appointed hour, stole softly down stairs. 
As she reached the door of her mother’s bed-room, she stop- 
ped—her whole frame shook with emotion; then the pang 
of remorse shot through her bosom. Alas! was she about 
to leave for ever that kind, affectionate mother, the tender 
| nurse of her infant years; that being from whose lips no 
words but those of kindness had ever fallen ; and was she 
| thus to leave her! Edith, too, that beloved sister! should 
|she never more meet the glance of those mild eyes, ever 
| beaming with sisterly affection! Gaity trembled, her pur- 
| pose faltered, and she would fain have returned to her cham- 
| ber; but, at that moment, the stern, reproachful look of her 
|| father seemed fixed upon her! Again her ears seem poi- 
|| soned with the contemptuous language of her brothers! No 
] longer did she hesitate ; but, softly unbarring the door, fled 
|| swiftly along the path which led to the river. 
| She had not proceeded far when she was joined by Ono- 
wahoo. They spoke not—but one look, as their eyes met, 
|| told all ! the pain and suffering they had mutually endured, 
| and the happiness of the present moment. 
They soon crossed the river, and sped swiftly on through 
Soon after daylight, they arrived at the little vil- 
| lage of Westerly, on the borders of Rhode Island. Here 
|| the fugitives deemed it necessary to tarry a short time, in 
|! order to recruit the almost exhausted strength of their pant- 
| ing steed. 
|| It happened, unfortunately, that Walter Trevor had Jeft 
the Grove late on the previots afternoon, to attend to some 
| law business in Stonington. A witness residing in Wester- 
\| ly was required ; and Walter, therefore, rode over very early 
in the morning, (a distance of five miles,) and arrived at the 
jinn only a few moments after the unfortunate lovers ! 
Then the storm burst in fury over their heads! 
Walter, foaming with rage, instantly called upon the au- 
! thorities of the village for aid. Onowahoo was secured and 
|| strictly guarded as a runaway Indian ; while Gaity was con. 
| veyed to a small room in the upper story of the inn, Walter 
| himself keeping guard on the outside. 
'| In the meanwhile, an express was sent off to inform Mr. 
I Trevor of the capture of the fugitives. In a few hours the 
|| unhappy father, pale with rage and mortification, arrived, 
| accompanied by Basil. 
|| A short time sufficed for their arrangements. Onowahoo 
|| was immediately sent off, under a strong guard, to Boston, 
! from thence he was to be shipped to the West Indies, and 
|| there sold as a slave. 
1 








| 
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|| the night. 
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} 





At that time Fisher’s Island was uninhabited, unless it 
|! might be by the occasional visits of fishermen, and, for their 
{| convenience, a few rude shelters had been thrown up near 
| the water’s edge ; but, in the interiour of the island, stood 








inexperienced youth! Crush not the hearts of your children i the remains of a large building, said to have been occupied 
with a brow of iron; withhold not from their repentant lips | by several families of whites, who had fled thither for secu- 
the kiss of forgiveness ; nor let the tongue speak those “ bit- || rity during the Pequot war; they were, however, at length 
ter words that ill!” No, rather take them to your arms in || discovered by the savages, and every soul inhumanly murder- 
pity ; whisper of love and pardon ; and, as the gentle dew falls H ed. Since then it had been uninhabited, and was fast crum- 
from heaven to enrich and fructify the earth, so let the words || bling to decay. ‘T'o this desolate spot did Mr. Trevor re- 
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solve to bear his child! With a terrible oath, the infuriated 
father swore he would never forgive her; she had disgraced 
herself and her family ; the proud name of Trevor was now 
indelibly stained ; and there, then, far from the face of man, 
from the sound of a human voice, should she for ever bury 
her shame ! 

Having decided upon this cruel course, Walter and Basil 
immediately left to ascertain the exact location of this mise- 
rable building, and to furnish it with such articles as might 
be necessary for bare existence, taking with them, at the 
same time, an old, half-crazed woman, who for years nad 
roved at large in the neighbourhood, under the name of 
“Crazy Nell.’ Mr. Trevor procured this woman to take | 








the old woman placed before her, with despair at 
Gaity threw herself upon the wretched pallet. 

At length sleep, that angel of peace, who in tenderness 
listens to the lamentations of the afflicted, took her gently 
*to her bosom, and she slept calmly until late the following 
morning. When she awoke the sun was shining brightly 
in; hastily springing from the bed, she flew to the window, 
and looked out upon the scene. This window (and the only 
one) was boarded up, with the exception of one solitary 
pane of glass, which was directly over the deep ravine 
before-mentioned ; and the stream, swollen by the late 
| storm, now brawled furiously over its rocky bed. On every 
| side she was surrounded by a deep forest. She attempted 


her heart, 








charge of his daughter. Asa reward, he poured into her || to open the window ; it was fastened; she then tried the 
skinny hand more gold than had ever yet met her greedy || door—that was also secured. At that moment from some 
grasp, while, at the same time, he so wrought upon the ter- dark corner emerged Nell, gibbering, and dancing as before. 
rours of the miserable woman should she refuse, or prove || Throwing herself at her feet, Gaity implored her to release 
unfaithful to the trust, that, cowed with fear, trembling as if her ; entreating her, while the tears rolled down her cheeks, 
she already felt the knife at her heart, Crazy Nell was borne || that she would suffer her to quit that abode of misery and 
off by the brothers, a companion for the young, beautiful, |, desolation ; but, although the old woman appeared to com- 





and noble-minded, but misguided Gaity ! 

On the afternoon of the second day all was prepared ; | 
the wretched Gaity was dragged from her prison, placed on 
horseback, and, with Walter and Basil riding close to her | 
bridle-rein, the party set off to bear Gaity to her future | 
gloomy abode. Here the reader followed her at the com- | 
mencement of this veritable story. 





When Gaity recovered from the swoon, into which it will 
be remembered she had fallen, she found herself alone. A 
few wet branches were smouldering in the fire-place. A tal- 
low candle flickered in fitful shadows upon the wall, ren- 


dering the darkness even more horrible. The wind howled || 





mournfully around, and the rain still poured in torrents ; | 
while, to add to the terrours of the scene, a heavy peal of | 
thunder now shook the ruinous building to its foundation. 

“ Basil! Walter!” shrieked the poor girl. But there was | 
no answer. Her voice sounded strange -in that lone room. | 
Again she called—-still no answer. At last the door slowly 
opened, and Crazy Nell, her form bent nearly double, tot- 
tered into the room. With a sort of half-dancing motion, 
she advanced to the bed, while Gaity, affrighted, shrank to | 
the wall. 

‘ Did the little bird sing?” cried the old woman, fixing 
her glassy eye upon her. “ What will the pretty birdie | 
have ?” 

Reassured by the kindness of her tones, Gaity exclaimed, 
clasping her hands in entreaty: 





| 


* O, tell me where Iam? Where is Basil? Where Walter?” | 


** Gone—gone—gone—the brothers are gone, 
And the birdie is left in the cage all alone !”” 


sang, or rather screamed the hag. 
* O, let me out quickly from this horrid place !”’ shrieked | 
Gaity, now overcome with fear, springing from the bed and 
rushing to the door. | 
“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the old woman, hobbling after 
her, “ fold your wings, pretty birdie ; 


“ Gone—gone—gone—the brothers are gone, 
And the birdie is left in the cage all alone.” 


The wretched girl sank nearly senseless upon the floor, | 
and gave herself up to her misery. Crazy Nell seemed | 
somewhat moved by the heavy sobs which burst from her 


| prehend, and even sympathize in her grief, she only shook 


her head, saying: 
| «No, no, pretty birdie !” and then, as if it might be a means 
to frighten her from her wishes, added, in a voice of affected 
_terrour, pointing to the woods, ** Indian in the woods—take 
care !” 
| Gaity soon found all attempts at escape were impossible. 
| What, then, was to be her lot?) Was she brought there to 
die? No, it could not be; her father would relent; she 
\should be forgiven. Onowahoo, too—yes, they should all 
‘be happy once more! Such were the sunbeams which oc. 
| casionally lit up the dark prison of Gaity. Alas, poor child! 

At the end of a week, Gaity one morning saw Basil ap. 
' proach the house. Uttering a scream of joy, while she beat 
| the window with her little hand, she cried: 

“O, Basil, dear brother, take me away! Take me to my 
mother! Take me home—home—home !” she shrieked, 
| louder and louder, as she saw him turn from the house. 

Yes, that cruel brother, after depositing a basket upon the 
door-stone, walked rapidly away, without casting even one 


| 


} 


| 


| look to where the pale despairing face of Gaity was watch- 


ing him; and whose voice of agonizing entreaty reached 
| his ears, even through the walls of her prison. 

| He disappeared. Then hope forsook the heart of Gaity! 
| Every week either Basil or Walter would leave a basket 


| 


|| of the coarsest provisions at the door, never entering the 


| house, or bestowing either word or look upon the unhappy 
| sister. 

| The place at last was reported to be haunted. Shrieks, 
groans, and horrid laughter were said to have been heard 
| issuing thence, by fishermen whom accident had led thither. 
| Some even went so far as to assert that those very witches, 
| supposed to have been executed nearly a century before, 
| here assembled and held their midnight orgies, in contempt 
of fire and faggots! While by others it was believed a 


|| maniac was there confined in chains! 


|| caring to approach its shores after nightfall. 


At any rate, the island soon became deserted, no one 





After leaving his daughter, as already described, Mr. 
| Trevor returned home ; but it was only to meet with a new 


sorrowing heart, and, after watching her a few moments || 22d more severe trial. He found his wife in the agonies of 
with apparent wonder, she patted her gently on the head, 
saying, “ Poor bird—poor bird !” and then, hobbling away, 
seemed to busy herself in preparing some refreshment for 
the exhausted girl. Her well-meant kindness, however, was 
vain, and, after an attempt to swallow the morsel of food 


|| death. She had been for some time gradually sinking under 


that fatal disease so incident to our climate—consump- 
tion; and this sudden shock of her darling child’s elope- 
ment had caused the rupture of a blood-vessel, and Mr. Tre- 
vor only arrived in time to receive her last breath. 
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Great as was his grief at this suiden bereavement of an 
amiable and beloved companion, it lessened not his wrath 
against his disobedient child. On the contrary, those feel- 
ings seemed only to be augmented, and again and again he 
cursed her, as the destroyer of her mother! 

Edith was still in Boston. Who should break to her these 
heavy tidings—a mother dead! a sister banished! As 
soon, however, as the last sad rites were performed, Mr. 
Trevor resolved to go himself and bring Edith back to her 
desolate home. Accordingly, the next week he departed for 
Boston, and soon returned with his child, now hisonly comfort. 

Absorbed in grief at the death of her kind mother, and 
at the uncertain fate of Gaity, Edith moved mournfully 
around those walls once echoing with the merry laugh and 
song, now so silent, so dreary, as if the shadows of the 
tomb already darkened them. 

Who that has lost a near and dear friend by death but 
has felt that indescribable sickness of heart, which rends the 
soul to agony, as they view those scenes once hallowed by 
the presence of that loved form, whom now the dark portals 
of the tomb enclose! Scenes where the beloved one moved 
in health and gladness ; the vacant chair by the fireside, the 
seat left void around the family board, the closed book, the 
favoured flower, the thousand nameless associations con- 
nected with those now lost and gone! Oh, does it not seem 
that the hand of death is already tearing our heart-strings ; 
loosing our hold of this world, so glorious in its grandeur 
and beauty, but where, alas! Death and Sorrow stalk side 
by side, plucking the choicest treasures from our garnered 
affections, and ruthlessly cutting down the lovely flowers 
which adorn our garden of happiness. 

Pity, then, poor Edith! 

She mourned, as an affectionate child, the death of a kind 
mother, whom on earth she should see no more—yet saint- 
ed, as she believed, in heaven. But not for her did she 
weep those tears of bitterness; not for her was that silent 
grief gnawing at her heart; no, it was for that other, her only 
beloved sister, the discarded Gaity ; cast out in her youth 
and loveliness, an alien for ever from her father’s house! 

From neither her father nor brothers could Edith learn any- 
thing concerning her ; in vain she implored them to tell her 
where the wretched girl might be ; on her knees she begged 
to be allowed to go to her, but, with a frown, and words 
such as he had never before used to this gentle girl, Mr, 
Trevor forbade her ever again to mention the name of her 
sister, or, on pain of his lasting displeasure, seek to know 
where she was, 

Nothing daunted, however, from her purpose, Edith re- 
solved she would find her sister or perish in the attempt. 
Feigning, therefore, the most perfect indifference as to the 
fate of Gaity, (contradicted by her pale cheek and sunken 
eye,) she no longer mentioned her name, but appeared to 
give all her attention to the many household duties which 
now devolved upon her. 


She soon noticed that, on a certain day of every week, 
one of her brothers left the Grove and remained absent 
during the day; that no questions were ever asked, 
either as to where they had been or of the business which 
had called them thence. She was sure their absence 
was in some way connected with her ill-fated sister, and she 
resolved, difficult as it might prove, to follow them. For 
that purpose, she obtained permission of her father to pass 
the day with a young friend, residing about a mile from the 
Grove. This was the day she knew one of her brothers 
would be absent. Instead, therefore, of going to her friends, 
she hastened to the cottage of one of her father’s tenants, 





To him she unfolded her plan, and found in honest Jacques 
a faithful assistant. 

As soon as Walter passed the cottage, Edith, disguised in 
a large cloak and bonnet, mounted behind the old man, and 
started in pursuit ; keeping, however, as far behind as was 
practicable. The same dreary road was passed over with 
which the reader is already acquainted. Walter fastened 
his horse as before, while Edith and her companion, passing 
behind the shelter of some large rocks, watched his pro- 
ceedings, the noise of their horses’ feet being happily drown- 
ed by the roaring of the surf. 

Walter unmoored the boat, and put off in the direction of 
Fisher’s Island. It was there, then, that the unfortunate girl 
was a prisoner. It was, however, impossible for them to 
proceed further; they, therefore, returned with all speed. 

Happy that her plan had so far proved successful, Edith 
determined, that, if possible, not another day should pass 
without renewing the search, and, confident that her sister was 
on the island, she retired that night to rest, with the blissful 
anticipation that on the morrow she should fold her beloved 
Gaity to her bosom. 

Again she asked permission for a day’s absence, and her 
father, delighted to find her once more evincing a disposition 
to mingle in society, gladly consented. 

With the faithful Jacques, Edith was soon travelling the 
route of the preceding day. Arriving at the beach, they 
found the boat concealed among the rocks. It was soon 
launched, and, trembling with anxiety for the result, filled 
with evil forebodings, Edith seated herself by the side of 
Jacques, and they were soon rapidly nearing the Island. 

(The conclusion of this beautiful and touching story in our next.) 





Translated for the New Mirror from the French of Lascauz. 
THE BRACELET. 

Count Henri pes Essarts was a fashionable young man, 
of elegant manners, toilette recherché, and, without being 
handsome, had one of those countenances which please at 
first sight. His name and fortune opened every door to him, 
and there could be no reunion in the monde elegant without 
his presence. Every day brought him new invitations, and 
he seemed the king of all parties. Like all those persons 
whose thoughts are entirely occupied with self, his education 
was superficial, but, for want of science, he substituted the 
|thousand arts which please women. He could play, write 
verses, and draw tolerably well ; three qualifications exacted 
by the fine ladies of our times. If any one sung, he accom- 
panied on the piano; was literature mentioned, he recited 
his verses, not as a poet whose desire is to make himself a 
name, but with foppery, and, when complimented, called it 
a weakness. Then, too, he could paint flowers in an album, 
and by this means kept up a mysterious correspondence 

vith many ladies, 

One day, as he was lying on his divan, the servant enter. 
ed and handed him a letter. 

“ Ah!” said he, after having read it, “ Madame Delaunay 
is no longer angry. She has invited me to her soirée. I 
shall go.” Then turning to his domestic—“ John, has any 
one called this morning for me?” 

“No, sir,” said the lackey, as he arranged the flowers 
which shed their perfume throughout the chamber. 

Flinging the remainder of his cigar in the fire, he began 
his toilette. The day appeared long. A secret presenti- 
ment made him anxious for the evening—he who never be- 
fore was anxious for anything; so, as soon as the hour ar- 
rived, he departed. 


It was in the month of February, and the saloons of 








whom she knew to be strongly attached to herself and Gaity.'' Madame Delaunay were resplendent with a thousand fires, 
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Equipages thronged round the door of her mansion, and 
graceful ladies, elegantly dressed, arrived, followed by cava- 
liers, musked, laced, whiskered, and gloved in white. It 
was the rendezvous of the beau monde. Count des Essarts 
was announced in the midst of this gaiety. At his name, 
every one started. The ladies threw hasty glances over 
their toilettes, the gentlemen looked at their partners, and 
the count entered. As soon as etiquette permitted, he took 
the arm of a young man and mingled with the crowd. When 
comfortably seated apart, they commenced a conversation 
which was habitual with them: 

“ Ma foi, count,” said the young man, “ you arrived 
apropos.” 

* How is that? To be a witness of your success, Em- 


manuel. But I have never doubted—” 
“No. But to let me see you sustain your reputation.” 
“Indeed! It’s a challenge, then?” 


“ A challenge! There is one among the crowd of beau- 
ties present, whose timid air attracts universal admiration.” 

“Ts she bashful?” 

“ As a boarding-school miss.” 

“ And pretty?” 

«* As a head of Raphael.” 

“Very well, you have doubtless spoken with her. 
what can I do after you ?” 

“A truce to jesting. I have spoken with her, danced 
with her; but the place is well guarded. Besides, her 
méther is at her side constantly, and, what is worse, she does 
not seem to understand compliments.” 

‘* And because you have not succeeded, you wish—” 

“To bet you will succeed no better. There are impreg- 
nable virtues !” 

“T doubt it,” murmured the count. 

“Try,” replied Emmanuel. 

“You wish it? Well, then, conduct me to her.” 

“ Yes, but there must be a proof of your coquetry, and 
when will you give it to me?” 

“Tn a fortnight. Of course, she wears a bracelet ?”’ 

“You” 

“* Very well, her bracelet shall be my affianced ring.” 

“Agreed,” said Emmanuel laughing. “ But if you do 
succeed, I will tell the adventure.” 

‘* Full and entire liberty to do so. 
mencing. Let us return.” 

Soon after, the count was waltzing with the lady Em. 
manuel pointed out to him. 

She was the daughter of an officer killed at Waterloo. 
Brought up at St. Dennis, she had received a good educa- 
tion ; but without fortune, her position was not very brilliant. 
Madame Duvivier hoped, by introducing her into society, 
to find a husband worthy of her, and who would bring her 
wealth. The daughter was pretty, intelligent, and witty, and 
the mother said to herself—* A rich man would be happy 
with her—treasure for treasure.” So, then, being determin- 
ed to bring her out, Mademoiselle Athenais Duvivier was pre- 
sented this evening for the first time. She was a handsome 
brunette, her looks lively, but sometimes supplicating ; her 
countenance had an interesting melancholy, and there was 
soul in her face. While waltzing, Henri waslavish of those 
phrases he could repeat with so much grace; and when he 
Jed her back to her mother, instead of quitting her, he seat- 
ed himself at her side, spoke of music, theatres, and fashions. 
Then addressing Madame Duvivier, he lamented with her 
the times of the empire, and recounted the disasters of 
Waterloo. The dancing began; he asked Athenais to 
dance with him ; and after having studied her character, he 
saw he must play the part of a friend, who might soon be- 


And 


But the waltz is com- 


come something dearer. He, therefore, offered himself in 
this character. He spoke to her with gentleness; he regu. 
lated his looks by hers. He did not act the coxcomb, but 
played the Antony. When the soirée was over he accom. 
panied the ladies, begged their permission to call on them, 
and left them with the assurance the bracelet would he his 
as soon as he wished it. Athenais was sad and abstracted, 
and Madame Duvivier began to form fine projects. 





The house of Madame Duvivier was lonely enough. But 
little company frequented it. So the poor Athenais lived in 
much solitude ; her character, already beaming to the roman. 








tic, took new aspects every day. Now, wild with ridicule 
and joy; then, dejected and unsociable from ennui. The 
| time had arrived when she longed for a sincere affection, 
| Her soul was seeking a soul, and Count des Essarts was 
| gladly welcomed. It was now two days since the ball, and 
| Athenais, in spite of herself, kept thinking of the young man 
| so sincere, so true, so tender. On her side, Madame Duvi- 
| vier had cherished hopes of the count, and spoken of him to 
her daughter; remembrances, as much as hearing him 
| spoken of, made Athenais ask herself, why he did not come. 

Henri presented himself at Madame Duvivier’s. He was 
received with empressement and pleasure. Poor mother! 
hapless child! He found means to speak low to Athenais, 
and, by a singular coincidence, they met again the same 
evening at Madame Delaunay’s. 

Among the persons who visited Madame Duvivier was 
a young painter, who was -the most zealous in his visits. 
Complaisant to the mother, affable to the daughter, he had 
conciliated the inmates of the house, and was looked upon 
| almost as one of the family. One evening he chanced to 
|meet Des Essarts there. The count displeased him. He 

had heard him spoken of frequently, and his presence in that 
house astonished him. ‘‘ The eagle near the dove,” said he to 
himself; “ it was time I should arrive.” 

The count paid him little attention, and the young artist 
watched all his movements, of which the mother had no sus- 
picions. He saw the influence the count exercised over the 
mind of the young and susceptible girl ; he saw the gate of 
danger; and, when the count left, he found means to say: 

*¢ Athenais, I must speak with you alone !” 

‘6 Why, Jules!” 

* Silence.” 

“‘T will see you.” 

When they were alone, for the confidence of Madame 
| Duvivier was justly placed in Jules, he took the hand of 
Athenais, and said : 

‘“ A great danger is threatening you !” 

“What danger? You frighten me.” 

“ You have listened to the man who just left you, have 
you not?” 

Jules !” 

“ You need not blush, Athenais. It is a friend, a devoted 
friend, who speaks to you, and whom God has placed on 
your path to cry courage and prudence. This man knows 
how to guess emotions, and to read the hearts of women for 
his amusement. He has seen you alone, and has thought of 
awakening in your soul a first love, holy and profound ; he 
has determined to make you love him, and tell him so, only 
to laugh you in the face, and break your heart, as one 
crushes a flower after having respired its perfume.” 

“Oh! ’tis impossible !” 

“‘ But I know him too well. He has breathed honied 
words in your ear, has he not? and you, poor child, with- 
out reflection, have believed him. His words have been for 
your soul like the remedies which calm for a moment, and 
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then burn forever after. Take care, Athenais, the count is 
an infamous man. ‘Tell me you do not love him.” 

«Oh! Jules, why tell me not to love him. I feel for him 
only attachment, interest—” 

“ Which will soon be love. It is only twelve days since 
you have known him, and already you are abstracted, and 
counting on his visits.” 

“ Jules!” 

“ Have I not guessed it all? Oh! I too love. 
count the days, the hours, the minutes.” 

And he looked on the fair girl with holiness. 

« Mistrust this man,” he repeated; “he mocks at the 
honour of women. He would love you only in secrecy and 
mystery, and if you allow yourself to believe his oaths, he 
will boast everywhere of your being his mistress.” 

«‘ He would not dare to do so!” 

“‘ He dares do anything, to flatter his self-love.” | 

« Jules,” murmured Athenais, “ your confidence pains me.” | 

«‘ Heaven grant it may be in time,” replied the young artist. 

| 


I also 








Madame Duvivier entered. The conversation became 
general, and, when Jules retired, he told Athenais toremem- 





Fourteen days had elapsed since the ball of Madame De. || 
launay, and Count Henri des Essarts was lounging in an || 
immense fauteuil, presiding at a breakfast to which he had | 
invited many of his friends. Their heads were already heat- 
ed, and their orgies at its height, when Emmanuel arose: | 

“ Well, Henri, to-morrow, the time agreed on, expires.” 

“ What time?” asked several at once. 

‘For the bracelet.” And Emmanuel related the chal- 
lenge he had given, and which Henri accepted. 

“ Ah! parbleu,” said one, “it is a story worthy of the | 
regency. Count Henri, will you give the pledge ?” 

«T have engaged to do so, gentlemen, and you know I} 
never fail in my promise. ‘To-morrow, at this hour, (the || 
clock struck three,) the proof shall be given, Emmanuel.” 

* And I will acknowledge you a Lovelace,” replied the | 
young man. “But where shall we meet?” 

“ Here.” 

“You hear, gentlemen, to-morrow, at three.” 

The friends separated. 

Left alone, the count began to reflect. He had seen 
Athenais the evening previous at Madame Delaunay’s, and 
her reception had been cold. What should he do? There 


love shall not suffer, and by force or by cunning 
shall be mine.” 

“The will isthe man. I must go to Madame Duvivier’s. 
I have still twenty-four hours left.” 

He dressed, and went out. 





him to the-rendezvous the next day. It was like the sparks 
bursting forth, announcing the incendiary. 


and the reality was discovered. 


daughter.” 
politeness, 
the count was too easy and lavish to be sincere. 


the count is complimenting, and talking all the time.” 















concerted. He seated himself near the piano. Athenais 
was occupied in arranging her jewelry. The first thing 
which met his eyes was the bracelet. 

Jules entered. 

“*T come in time,” he murmured to himself. 

‘** Always this man,” thought the count. 

They saluted each other disdainfully. The conversation 
began. Jules did not take his eyes off the count. 

“‘ Mademoiselle,” said Henri, “ will you be good enough 
to sing us one of the songs your voice makes us love so 
much ?” 

Athenais blushed, and looked to Jules as if to ask counsel, 
and then, accompanying herself, she sung. The count over- 





ber what he had told her. \ 


|, My honour!” 


was butlittle time left. “‘ But no matter,” thought he, “‘my self- || 
, the belle | 


} 
|| out of the house. 

On his part, Jules had sought for information, and Em. | 
manuel, whom he met, told him of the wager, and invited | 
|| **If you permit it, Madame,” replied Jules, “ he shall not 
He recalled to || 
mind the ball, the fifteen days, the count’s visits to Athenais, | 


“Oh!” said he, mentally, ** presentiments rarely deceive. 
I will hasten to Madame Duvivier’s, perhaps I can save her 1 
l expressive than words. 
Count Henri was received by Madame with her ordinary | 1 
The confidence of Jules had produced a good | 
effect, and Athenais had perceived that the conversation of | 
“ When | 


one loves,” thought she, “* one is mute, emotion stifles ; but | 


Notwithstanding his cold reception, Henri was not aw 


whelmed her with praises, and at the moment when he 
| thought no one saw him, he seized the bracelet, concealed 
under a music book, and then arose to leave. But before he 
reached the door, Jules sprang forward and barred his 
passage. 
| You cannot leave, Sir Count.” 
| “ What means this ?” 
“ Jules,” said Madame Duvivier, “ what are you doing?” 
“ There is a robber here,” replied Jules. 
| ‘A robber!” 
“ And the robber is yourself, Sir Count.” 
“ Insolent,” replied Henri, turning pale. 
“ You have stolen Mademoiselle’s bracelet !” 
| My bracelet,” said Athenais, running to the piano, “it 
| is gone, it’s not here !” 
“‘ Your accusation,” said the count, “* demands reparation. 












































‘Silence !” replied Jules, 

And seizing the count, he snatched the bracelet from his 
_ hands. 

** What do you think of your honour now, Sir Count ?” 
The count staggered to aseat ; his strength failed him. 
|‘ Robber,” murmured Athenais. 
| He must be arrested,” said Madame Duvivier. 

: No, Madame,” replied Jules, “I do not wish to send 
‘the count to the galleys, though a robber like this richly 

merits it. But this is an affair between ourselves. Have I 
| spoken truly, Monsieur ?” 

The count could not reply ; pride suffocated his utterance. 
At length he said: 

* It is true!” 

“T knew you were an infamous wretch, but I did not 
think you such a coward! Go, Sir Count, and forget not 
your friends wait on you to-morrow. Get another bracelet. 
I could have furnished you with a chain, but God shall 
judge.” 

Then, taking the count by the shoulders, he thrust him 


“ Jules,” said Madame Duvivier, “ this man may yet in- 

| jure the reputation of my daughter.” 
|| speak of my wife !” 
“ What, do you love her?” 
“You see it. I have saved her.” 
“Very welt, she is at liberty to do as she pleases.” 
Athenais looked at her mother. There are looks more 
Madame took her hand and gave 
it to Jules: 

* Be my son-in-law !” 

Jules kissed the hand given him. 

“ You will forget him, will you not, Athenais?” 

“To love only you, Jules! You are so good, so generous.” 

«Tt is because I have not lived in the fashionable world. 
It renders us unfeeling.” E. P. 
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SYMPATHY. 


‘“‘ This is the spell that binds my soul, 
As with a silver cord, to thee ; 
That brims with joy life’s golden bowl, 
And wakes each pulse to ecstasy.”"—New Mirror. 


Not alway when the heart is gay, 

And every pulse is leaping free, 
And moments gladly flit away, 

Is felt the need of sympathy ; 
But when the sky is overcast, 

And the low, deepening thunder-roll, 
Predicts the storm is rising fast 

To overwhelm the troubled soul. 


When youth hath grasped the fearful cup, 
Drugged deep with passion and despair, 
And drop by drop is quaffing up, 
The poisoned draught of pain and care ; 
When Rind words meet the ear no more, 
And bright eyes turn their gaze aside ; 
And sweet lips that have smiled before, 
Are closing in their scornful pride ; 


And when the dying scene is near, 

And darkness gathers round the bed, 
Which soon will prove the silent bier 

For the faint heart, and throbbing head ; 
If kindness then will breathe a sigh, 

Or gentle pity pause, and weep; 

* How many a troubled fear will die! 
How many a sorrow sink to sleep ! 


Dear Sympathy—thou soft-eyed girl, 
With —— smile and tender tone, 

To thee, ’mid this bewildering whirl 
Of earthly cares, my love has flown. 

Give unto me that perfect rest, 

Found only on thy holy breast ! 





HL. | 
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BACHELOR BOB'S DISCOVERIES. 

“ Sad were the lays of merry days, | 

And sweet the songs of sadness.” | 

“Come!” said Bachelor Bob, as he hitched his chair closer | 
to the table, “‘ quite alone, half past twelve, and two tum- | 
blers of toddy for heart-openers, what say you to a little | 
friendly inquisition into your mortal felicity? You were the | 
gayest man of my acquaintance ten years ago; you are the | 
gravest now ! Yet you swear by your Lares and Penates, | 
that, (up to the lips as you are in care and trouble,) you 
never were so happy as in these latter days. Do youswear | 
this to me from a ‘ way you have,’ of hanging out trap for 
the world, or are you under a little innocent delusion ?” 

Bob’s hobby is the theory of happiness. Riches and pov- 
erty, matrimony and celibacy, youth and age, are subjects | 
of contemplation to Bob, solely with reference to their com- | 
parative capacity for bliss. He speculates and talks about | 
little else, indeed, and his intercourse with his friends seems | 
to have no other end or aim than to collect evidence as to their 
happiness and its causes. On this occasion he was address- 
ing a friend of mine, Smith, who had been a gay man in his 
youth, (a merry man, truth to say, for he was in a perpetual 
breeze of high spirits,) but who had married, and fallen be- 
hindhand in his worldly affairs, and so grown care-worn 
and thoughtful. Smith was rather a poet, in a quiet way, 
though he only used poetry as a sort of longer plummet 
when his heart got off soundings. I am indebted to Bob 
for the specimens of his verse-making which I am about to 
give, as well as for the conversation which bréught them to 
light. 

“Why,” said Smith, “ you have stated a dilemma with 
two such inevitable horns that argument would scarcely 
help me out of it. Let me see, what proof can I give you 
that I am a happier man than I used to be, spite of my 
chapfallen visage ?” 

Smith mused a moment, and reaching over to a desk near 
his elbow, drew from its private drawer a book with locked 








covers. 


It was a well-filled manuscript volume, and seem. 





ed acollection of prose and verse intermixed. The last 
page was still covered with blotting paper, and seemed re. 
cently written. 

“Tam no poet,” said Smith, colouring slightly, * but it 
has been a habit of mine, ever since my callow days, to re. 
cord in verse all feelings that were too warm for prose; 
sometimes in the fashion of a soliloquy, (scripta verba,) 
sometimes in verses to the dame or damsel to whom I was 
indebted for my ignition. Let me see, Bob! we met in 
Florence, I think ?” 

* For the first time abroad, yes !” 

‘* Well, perhaps that was my gayest time ; certainly I do 
not remember to have been anywhere more gay or reckless. 
Florence, 1832, um—here are some lines written that sum. 
mer: do you remember the beautiful Irish widow you saw 
at one of the casino balls? addressed to her, flirt that she 
was! But she began all her flirtations with talking of her 
sorrows, and, if she tried you on, at all—” 

* She didn’t !” interrupted Bob. 

“ Well, if she had, you would have been humbugged with 
her tender melancholy, as I was. Here are the verses, and 
if ever I ‘ turned out my lining to the moon,’ they are true 
to my inner soul in those days of frolic. Read these, and 
then turn to the last page and you will find as true a daguer- 
reotype of the inner light of my moping days, written only 
yesterday.” 


*Tis late—San Marc is beating three 
As I look forth upon the night; 
The stars are shining tranquilly, 
And heaven is full of silver light ; 
The air blows freshly on my brow— 
Yet why should I be waking now! 


I’ve listen’d, lady, to thy tone, 
Till in my ear it will not die ; 
I’ve felt for sorrows not my own, 
Till now I cannot put them by; 
And those sad words and thoughts of thine 
Have breath’d their sadness into mine. 


Tis ape reckon’d not by years— 
Since, with affections chill’d and shock'd, 
I dried a boy’s impassion’d tears, 
And from the world my feelings lock’'d— 
The work of but one bitter day, 
In which were crowded years of pain ; 
And then I was as gay, again, 
And thought that I should be for aye! 
The world lay open wide and bright, 
And I became its lightest minion, 

And flew the wordlings’s giddy height 
With’ reckless and impetuous pinion— 
Life’s tide, with me, had turn’d from shore 

Ere yet my summers told a score. 


And years have pass’d, and I have seem’d 
Happy to every eye but thine, 
And they whom most I lov’d have deem'd 
There was no lighter heart than mine ; 
And, save when some wild passion tone 
Of music reach’d the sleeping nerve, 
Or when, in illness and alone, 
My spirit from its bent would swerve, 
My heart was light, my thoughts were free, 
I was the thing Fosum d to be. 


I came to this bright land, and here, 

Where I had thought to nerve my wings 
To soar to a more lofty sphere, 

And train myself for sterner things— 
The land where I had thought to find 

No spell but beauty breath’d in stone— 
To learn idolatries of mind, 

And leave the heart to slumber on— 
Here find I one whose voice awakes 

The sad, dumb angel of my breast, 
And, as the long, long silence breaks 

Of a strong inward lip suppress’d, 
It seems to me as if a madness , 

Had been upon my brain alway— 

As if ’twere frenzy to be gay, 
And life were only sweet in sadness ! 
Words from my lips to night have come 
That have for years been seal'’d and dumb. 


* 





















It was but yesterday we met, 
We to-morrow. 1 would fain 
With thy departing voice forget _ 
Its low, deep tone, and seal again 
My feelings from the light of day 
To be to-morrow only Bay 5 : 
But days will pass, and nights will creep, 
And [ shall hear that voice of sadness 
With dreams, as now, untouch’d by sleep, 
And spirits out of tune with gladness ; 
And time must wear, and fame spur on, 
Before that victory is re-won ! 


And so farewell! I would not be 
Forgotten by the only heart 
To which my own breathes calm and free, 
And let us not as strangers part ! 
And we shall meet again, perhaps, 
More gaily than we're parting now ; 
For time has, in its briefest lapse, 
A something which clears up the brow, 
And makes the spirits calm and bright— 
Aud now to my sad dreams! Good night! 


«‘ What a precious hypocrite you were for the merriest 
dog in Florence !” exclaimed Bob as he laid the book open 
on its back after reading these lines. ‘ You feel that way! 
credat Judeus ! But there are some other poetical lies here 
—what do you mean by ‘we met but yesterday, and we 
part to-morrow,’ when I know you dangled after that widow 
a whole season at the Baths ?” 


“Why,” said Smith with one of his old laughs, “ there 
was a supplement to such an outpouring, of course. The 
reply to my verses, was an invitation to join their party the 
next morning in a pilgrimage to Vallambrosa, and once at- 
tached to that lady’s suite—va pour toujours! or as long as 
she chose to keep you. Turn to the next page. Before 
coming to the verses of my more sober days, you may like 
to read one more flourish like the last. Those were address- 
ed to the same belle dame, and under a continuance of the 

“same hallucination.” 


Bob gravely read :— 


My heart’s a heavy one to night, 
Dear Mary, thinking upon thee— 
I know not if my brain is right, 
But everything looks dark to me! 
I parted from thy side but now, 
] listen’d to thy mournful tone, 
I gaz’d by starlight on thy brow, 
And we were there unseen—alone— 
Yet proud as I should be, and blest, 
1 cannot set my heart at rest! 


Thou lov’st me. Thanks, oh God, for this ! 
If I should never sleep again— 

If hope is all a mock of bliss— 
I shall not now have liv'd in vain! 

I care not that my eyes are aching 
With this dull fever in my lids— 

I care not that my heart is breaking 
For happiness that Fate forbids— 

The one sweet word that thou hast spoken, 
The one sweet look | met and bless’d, 

Would cheer me if my heart were broken— 
Would put my wildest thoughts to rest! 

I know that I have press’d thy fingers 
Upon my warm lips unforbid— 

I know that in thy memory lingers 
A thought of me, like treasure hid— 

Though to my breast I may not press thee, 
Though I may never call thee mine, 

I know—and, God, I therefore bless thee !— 
No other fills that heart of thine ! 

And this shall light my shadow’d track ! 

I take my words of sadness back ! 


“ What had that flirting widow to do with the gentle 
name of Mary?” exclaimed Bob, after laughing very hearti- 
ly at the point blank take-in confessed in these very solemn 
verses. “Enough of love-melancholy, however, my dear 
Smith! Let’s have a look now at the poetical side of care 
What do you call it?— 


and trouble. 
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THE INVOLUNTARY PRAYER OF HAPPINESS. 


I have enough, oh God! My heart, to night, 
Runs over with the fulness of content ; 
As I look ont on the fragrant stars, 
And from the beauty of the night take in 
My priceless portion—yet myself no more 
Than in the universe a grain of sand— 
I feel His glory who could make a world, 
Yet, in the lost depths of the wilderness 
Leave not a flower imperfect ! 

Rich, tho’ poor! 
My low roof’d cottage ia, this hour, a Heaven ! 
Music is in it—and the song she sings, 
That sweet voic'd wife of mine, arrests the ear 
Of my young child, awake upon her knee ; 
And, with his calm eye on his master’s face 
My noble hound lies couchant; and all here— 
All in this little home, yet boundless Heaven— 
Are, in such love 9s I have power to give, 
Blessed to overflowing ! 

Thou, who look’st 
Upon my brimming heart this tranquil eve, 
Knowest its fulness, as thou dost the dew 
Sent to the hidden violet by Thee ! 
And, as that flower from its unseen abode 
Sends its sweet breath up duly to the sky, 
Changing its gift to incense—so, oh God ! 
May the sweet drops that to my humble cup 
Find their far way from Heaven, send back, in prayer, 
Fragrance at thy throne welcome ! 


Bob paused a moment afier reading these lines. 

‘“‘ They seem in earnest,” he said, “* and I will sooner be- 
| lieve you were happy when you wrote these, than that you 
| were sad when you wrote the others. But one thing I re- 
| mark,” added Bob, “the devout feeling in these lines writ- 
ten when you are happiest ; for it is commonly thought that 
| tribulation and sadness give the first religious tinge to the 
|imagination. Yours is but the happiness of Christian resig- 
| nation after all.” 

| “On the contrary,” said Smith, “nothing makes me so 
| wicked as care and trouble. I always had from childhood, 
| a disposition to fall down on my knees and thank God for 
everything which made me happy, while sorrows of all de- 
| scriptions stir up my antagonism, and make me feel rather 
| like a devil than a Christian.” 

“Tn that case,” said Bob, taking up his hat, “‘ Good night, 
/and God prosper you! And as to your happiness ?” 

| ‘Well, what is the secret of my happiness, think you ?” 

| Matrimony,” replied Bob. N. P. W. 














THE OLD HOUSE OF BETHLEHEM. 


I reEmMemBER that evening well. I shall never forget it. I could 
| not have been much more than two years old at the time. A 
| fire was blazing in the hearth, and at an old-fashioned cir- 
|cular candle-stand, sat a lady; she must have been even 
then an invalid, for, although tall in stature, her figure bent 
forward more than was necessary, whilst engaged on a 
piece of needle-work ; her black hair, smoothed plainly from 
her forehead, and gathered into a knot behind, shone in its 
original glossy darkness ; the rich colour of her cheek was 
deepened by the hectic of consumption, and her large, dark, 
melancholy eyes borrowed additional brilliancy from the 
same insidious foe. 

This lady was my mother, and whilst I sat at her knee, 
amusing myself with my only playmate, a noble-looking dog, 
ever and anon those beautiful eyes were cast upon me, the 
hands, meanwhile, resting idly in the lap, either from lassi- 
tude or forgetfulness. Of what value was the employment 
of her hands, in comparison to the web of destiny the 
mother’s heart was weaving for her darling? Bright hopes 
and anxious fears mingled in the texture. Were not thy 
musings prophetic, oh my mother! and has not this com- 
mingling of cloud and sunshine accompanied me through 











my lonely pilgrimage? Happy for thee that the lightning 
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flash of prosperity, and the long-continued thunder of adver- 
sity, experienced by thy child in reality, were to thee but a 
vision. My mother! thy watch with me was short, but oh 
my God! let me rest firm in the belief, that a mother’s 
prayers have risen unceasingly before thy throne, as precious 
incense, and that my mother’s spirit, hovering ever near, has 
been permitted to minister consolation, and to strengthen 
the sinking heart in seasons of despondency and gloom. 
This one evening is my only recollection of my mother. 
The neighbourhood of my infancy was quickly changed ; at 
seven years of age, I was an orphan, without brother or sis- 
ter. Zahara could not have been more desolate—an heiress, 
however, I had friends ! 
My heart leaps back with joy to the sunny neighbourhood | 
of dear, delightful Bethlehem ; for thither was I sent to re- | 
cruit my health, and, if possible, to defraud the foe of my 
family of another victim. Consumption had removed my | 




















But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, tosee, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along, the world’s-tired denizen, 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless, 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude !” 


Primeval simplicity reigned among us; our attire was 
simple and our diet plain; bonnets, of a uniform pattern, 
were worn only in our daily promenades. When arranged 
in procession for church, our heads were covered with caps 
of transparent muslin, and of the simplest form; these were 
tied beneath the chin in a flat-bow of rose-coloured ribbon, 
with very short ends; in summer, our dresses were white, 
and in winter of a dark colour. 

The publication of the engraving in the New Mirror of 
St. Nicholas reminds me of one most delightful festival. For 
a month before Christmas, we commenced saving our pock- 
et-money; a dollar a month was the allowance. Happy 
they whose friends remembered them in time to send a 



































































maternal grandmother, in the short interval since my mother’s } 
death ; and it was thought the bracing air of the country, | 
together with continual exercise and occupation, might up- || 
root the seeds of disease already visible in my system. || 
Dear friends of Bethlehem, where are ye? Scattered to || 
the four winds of heaven, for from east, west, north and | 
south gathered we there together. 


Are there any in/|! 
this great city who, like myself, received the rudiments of || 
knowledge from this rural spring? If so, they will remem- 
ber the locality of the school some years since. 

Three sides of a square built up compactly, a road pass- | 
ing along the other side ; on the opposite side of the road, a || 
large stone building, similar in structure to the three sides of || 
the square already mentioned ; this isolated building was || 
called the “‘ Widows’-House,” and here dwelt the ancient | 
crones of the village, who were widows indeed. In the | 
centre of the square thus formed, stood the old-fashioned |’ 
pump ; the building to the left of the “ Widows’-House,” 
was called the “ Sisters’-House,” where dwelt the spinsters || 
of the village, skilful artificers in embroidery, painting, all || 
kinds of needle, wax and fancy-work, and though last, not || 
least in the estimation of the pupils, perfect artistes in con- || 


| 


fectionary,etc. Opposite to this building, stood the “ Inspec. || 
tor’s-House.” This block was divided midway by an arched 
passage, eight or ten feet wide, leading directly to the 
church; on one side of this arched way dwelt the Inspector’s 
family, the other portion of the building, used as a prayer-hall, | 
etc., communicated directly with what was called the “ Old- i| 
House ;” the centre block of the square, and this dear “ Old- | 
House” is emphatically the sunny nook of the neighbour- 
bood, into which I introduce you, my reader. 


1 
| 


My friends left me about mid-day; in the afternoon I 
stood alone in the lower entry, my companions, but not yet 
acquaintances, passing rapidly out into the play-ground.— 
Many ran by without noticing the stranger; at last two 
aproached me, and, after hesitating a moment, one said: 

“ Will you have a drink of water ?” 

Hand in hand we flew to the pump, and together partook 
of the sparkling draught. From this moment we were 
friends, and Zahara for a long time remained invisible. Is 
not the orphan literally the child of the desert? Often since 
those early days has the veil of fancied security been rent 
from my eyes, and the blank waste of reality, of loneliness, 
again surrounded me. 


“To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
This is not solitude ; ’tis but to hold 
Converse with nature’s charms, and view her stores unrolled. 








|| tents. 


| every excellence, 


remittance. J must premise, by saying that we of the Old. 
House, being the younger portion of the school, were in three 


| divisions, inhabiting separate rooms during the day, and 


separate but connected dormitories during the night. The 
two younger rooms, containing from twenty to thirty girls 
a piece, enjoyed the full romance of “ Santa-Claus,” “ Chrys- 
kinkle,” or whomsoever the tutelar saint may be. On the 
morning of Christmas-eve, we of the younger rooms were 
gathered round the closet in th wall, wherein were deposi. 
ted our little money-boxes, to receive a portion of their con- 
Away we flew to the “ Sisters’-House,” to make 
our purchases. A dollar went a great way in those days. 
Behold us returning across the corner of the green, hands 
and aprons full! 

Let me see what you have there? Gingerbread, wafers, 
doughnuts, a bunch of small wax-candles, exquisitely mould. 
ed wax-figures of a cat, deer, sheep, and, apropos to the 
time, a cradle, with its little occupant imbedded in moss; 
bundles of candy, dried fruits, and branches of fragrant box! 
We gather round dear Sister Caroline Shubb, and to her 
care confide our treasures. 

Out into the play-ground we hasten, our comfortable 


\| and spacious room is too circumscribed in limit for the ex. 


uberance of our spirits ; a game at snow. balls, and then, with 
or without gloves, no mittens, we Philadelphians and New- 
Yorkers begin to build snow cities in different corners of 
the yard. Drawing a circle we pile up a wall, in the cen- 
tre a mound, on which we plant a flag ; round this we rally, 
and then, as boys say at marbles, the “hardest fend off.” 
Incessantly fly the balls, until one or the other fort is de- 
molished, the victors proclaiming their city pre-eminent in 
With glowing cheeks and stinging hands 
we assemble at the sound of the dinner-bell; in procession 
the three rooms move on to the refectory, the youngest in 
each room leading. Silently we stand in our places, on 
either side of the three tables; a word is spoken, and a 
hundred youthful voices chant forth praise to the Giver of 
all Good, and implore his blessing on their food. The 
meal is taken in silence; in order we move back to our 
rooms, to prepare for the evening service in the church. 

At early twilight the bell tolls, the large centre-door of 
the Old-House is thrown open, hand in hand the youngest 
girls in the school lead the way. ‘T'wo sisters have charge 
of each room. As the sisters of the youngest room pass out, 
the second room follows in the same order, and so on to the 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth; the three latter occupying what 
was called the ‘* New-House,” a building on the opposite 
extremity of the play-ground, but within the enclosures of 
the school. The young ladies in the three last rooms were 
from fifteen to twenty years of age. Two-and-two, in our 
simple caps and pink ribbons, we walk beneath the dark- 
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arched passage to the church. Two rows of long, low- 
backed benches occupy the centre of the building. We enter 
at a door on one side of the pulpit, the youngest children 
leading the way, and, taking their seats at the end of the first 


bench nearest the middle aisle, the sisters of the room at the | 
other end, the second room is seated on the next bench, and | 


so on to the end. Two hundred fair girls are here assem- 
bled, themselves the unconscious centre of attraction to all 
eyes, flirtation and coquetry being out of the question. 

“On the opposite side of the middle aisle are seated the 
male part of the congregation ; on a bench the whole length 
of the church, on either side, are seated the strangers. On 
the female side, the greater part of this bench is occupied 
by what were called the “ great-girls,” that is, girls of an 
age between childhood and womanhood ; they were distin- 
guished by having their caps tied with the same flat-bow 
of ribbon, but of a bright cherry colour. The married 
women tied their caps with blue, and widows with white 
ribbon ; not a bonnet was seen. On a platform, raised one 
or two steps from the floor, and extending from door to door, 
were placed two benches, one on either side of the pulpit, 
and on these sat the oldest men and the oldest women of 
the village. 

I forget the order of the evening service, but the music 
was ravishing ; instrumental music of almost every descrip- 
tion, together with vocal. After the benediction had been 
pronounced, women, bearing trays, on which were small 
white mugs of delicious coffee, passed through the church, 
distributing to every individual; they were followed by 
others, bearing large baskets filled with small loaf-cakes; 
these, in like manner, were distributed. This ceremony 
was called the “ Love-feast.” The mugs being retaken, 
the sisters again appeared, each one bearing a separate 
tray, filled with small wax-candles, inserted in a small 
square of wood painted green. Each person in the church 
took one—all were burning. 

And now commenced the return. The congregation 
stood in silence to witness the procession of children, the 
youngest again leading, with their tapers burning. It was 
not through a darkened archway that we now passed—a 
glorious illumination of wax-lights, brilliant eyes, and joyous 
faces, cheered the hearts of all beholders, and as the grace- 
ful forms of the elder girls vanished from sight, a “ Merry 
Christmas,” and “ God bless you,” were the aspiration of 
every heart. 

At the earliest dawn, the morning-bell roused us from our 
blissful dream. Descending the entries leading to our re- 
spective rooms, we stood in the dim twilight on either side 
of the closed door; at a given signal, the Christmas Hymn 
arose, triumphantly proclaiming, ‘“‘ Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace and good-will to men.” The door 
is opened, our eyes are dazzled with the sudden brilliancy. 
Hundreds of wax-tapers, arranged in lines of light, mark out 
the portion of the long table allotted to each girl—within 
these bright enclosures our purchases of the previous day 
are fancifully disposed. Beneath the tiny box-tree reposes, 
on a diminutive bed of moss, the speckled deer; in an op- 
posite corner, a little, old-fashioned shepherd tends his pa- 
tient flock ; a portly Dutch doll watches over the safety of 
the Lilliputian cradle. Bundles of tapers are in readiness to 
continue the illumination through the day ; for, until the ap- 
pearance of to-morrow’s sun, our shutters remain unopened. 
Walls of gingerbread impart a substantial look to each little 
domain, while raisins, almonds, sugar-plums, and an endless 
variety of cake, promise full employment to each happy pro- 
prietor. Our kind-hearted sisters have decorated the walls 
with wreaths of evergreen and bright winter-berries. The 


delicious Christmas breakfast, who can forget—the triangu- 

lar piece of Moravian sugar-cake, a feast for an epicure. 
Happy days! happy days !—The orphan found kind neigh- 

bours in the dear Old-House—where are ye now? E. K. 





A RAINY DAY. 


|| Pour! pout! pour! There is no hope of its leaving 
| off,’—says a lady, turning away from the window; “you 
}, must make up your mind, Louisa, to stay at home, and lose 
| your romps, and have a whole frock to sit in at dinner, and 
be very unhappy with mamma.” 

“No, mamma, not that; but don’t you think it will hold 
|up? Look, the kennels are not quite so bad; and those 
| clouds—they are not so heavy as they were. It is getting 

quite light in the sky.” : 

“T am afraid not,” says the lady, at once grave and 
smiling ; ‘* but you are a good girl, Louisa; give me a kiss. 
We will make the day as happy as we can at home. I am 
not a very bad play-fellow, you know, for all I am so much 
bigger and older.” 

“ Oh, mamma, you know I never enjoy my cousin’s com- 
pany half so much, if you don’t go with me; but (here two 
or three kisses are given and taken, the lady’s hands 
| holding the little girl’s cheeks, and her eyes looking fondly 
| into hers, which are a little wet)—but—but don’t you think 

we really shall be able to go—don’t you think it will hold 
up?” And here the child returns to the window. 

‘* No, my darling, it is set in for a rainy day. It has been 
raining all the morning; it is now afternoon, and we have, 
I fear, no chance whatever.” 

“ The puddles don’t dance quite as fast as they did,” says 
the little girl. 

“ But hark!” says the lady; “there’s a furious dash of 
water against the panes.” 

“T! t/” quoth the little girl against her teeth ; “‘ dear me! 
|| It’s very bad, indeed ; I wonder what Charles and Mary are 
thinking of it.” 

“Why, they are thinking just as you are, I dare say ; and 
doing just as you are, very likely,—making their noses flat 
| and numb against the glass.” 

The little girl laughs, with a tear in her eye, and mamma 
laughs and kisses her, and says, ‘‘ Come ; as you cannot go to 
|| see your cousins, you shall have a visiter yourself. You shall 
|| invite me and Miss Nayler to dinner, and sit at the head of 
|| the table in the little room, and we will have your favour- 
|| ite pudding, and no servant to wait on us. We will wait 
| on ourselves ; little child, and behave well; and you shall 
tell papa, when he comes home, what a nice and I will try 
|| to be a very great, good, big girl I was.” 
|| * Oh, dear mamma, that will be very pleasant. What a 
|| nice kind mamma you are, and how afraid I am to vex you, 
| though you do play and romp with me.” 

“Good girl! But—Ah, you need not look at the window 
| any more, my poor Louisa. Go and tell cook about the pud. 
| ding, and we will get you to give us a glass of wine after it, 
| and drink the health of your cousins, so as to fancy them 
|| partaking it with us; and Miss Nayler and I will make fine 
| speeches, and return you their thanks; and then you can 
| tell them about it, when you go next time.” 

“ Oh, dear, dear, dear mamma, so I can; and how very 
nice that will be ; and I’ll go this instant about the pudding ; 
and I don’t think we could go as far as Welland’s now, if 
the rain did hold up; and the puddles are worse than ever.” 

And so, off runs little fond-heart and bright-eyes, happy at 
dining in fancy with her mother and cousins all at once, 
and almost feeling as if she had but exchanged one holiday 
for another. 

The sight of mother and daughter has made us forget our 
rainy day. Alas! the lady was right, and the little child 
wrong, for there is no chance of to-day’s clearing up. The 
long-watched and interesting puddles are not indeed “* worse 
than ever”—not suddenly hurried and exasperated, as if 
dancing with rage at the flogging given them: they are 
worse even than that, for they are everlastingly the same: 
—the same full, twittering, dancing, circle-making over- 
flowings of gutter, which they have been ever since five in 
the morning, and which they mean to be, apparently, till 
five to-morrow. 

Wash! wash! wash! The window-panes, weltering, and 
dreary, and rapid, and misty with the rain, are like the face 
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of a crying child who is afraid to make a noise, but who is Brisk Susan whips her linen from the rope, 
resolved to be as “ aggravating” as possible with the piteous While the first drizzling shower is borne aslope ; 
ostentation of his wet cheeks,—weeping with all his might, | Such is that sprinkling which some careless quean 


Flirts on you trom her mop, but not so clean. 
You fly, invoke the gods; then, turning, stop 
To rail; she, singing, still whirls on her mop,— 
Not yet the dust had shunn‘d the unequal strife, 





and breathing, with wide-open mouth, a sort of huge, wilful, 
everlasting sigh, by way of accompaniment. Occasionally | 
he puts his hand over to his ear,—hollow,—as though he 








feared to touch it, his master having given him a gentle | But, aided by the wind, fought still for life ; 
pinch: and at the same moment, he stoops with bent head And, wafted with its foe by violent gust, 
and shrugged shoulders, and one lifted knee, as if in the en- *Twas doubtful which was rain and which was dust. 
durance of a writhing anguish. Ah! where must needy poet seek for aid, 
You involuntarily rub one of the panes, thinking to see | When dust and rain at once his coat invade ?— 


the better into the street, and forgetting that the mist is | His only coat,—where dust confused with rain, 
made by the rain on the other side. On goes the wet as || Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled strain ? 
ever, rushing, streaming, running down, mingling its soft } “ Now in contiguous drops the flood comes down, 
and washy channels; and now and then comes a clutter of || Threatening with deluge this devoted town. 
drops against the glass, made by a gust of wind. iI To shops in crowds the draggied females fly, 
Clack, meantime, goes the sound of pattens ; and when || Pretend to cheapen gcods, but nothing buy. 


I The Templar spruce, while every spout’s abroach 
you do see, you see the street almost deserted,—a sort of lay | Stays till tis fair, yet seems to call a coach. . 


Sunday. The rare carriages drive as fast as they can 3 the I The tuck’d-up sempstress walks with hasty strides, 
hackney-coaches lumber along, glossy (on such occasions || While streams run down her oil'd umbrella’s sides. 
only) with the wet, and looking as old and rheumatic as the || There various kinds, by various fortunes Jed, 
poor coachmen, whose hats and legs are bound with straw ; | Commence acquaintance underneath a shed. 


the rainspouts are sputtering torrents; messengers dart along || Triumphant ‘lories and desponding Whigs 
in oil-skin capes; the cry of the old shrimp-seller is hoarse ; || Forget their feuds, and join to save their wigs. 
the postman’s knock is ferocious. Box'd in a chair,* the beau impatient sits, 


} : : 
: : : } While spouts run clattering o'er the roof by fits ; 
If you are out of doors, woe betide you, should you have And ever and anon with frightful din, , 


gone out "unprepared, or relying on a coach. Your shoes } The leather sounds ; he trembles from within. 
and stockings are wet through, the latter almost as muddy || So when Troy chairmen bore the wooden steed, 
as the dog that ran by just nuw without an owner ; the rain || Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed, 
washes your face, gets into the nape of your neck, makes a | (Those bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
spout of your hat. Close by your ears comes roaring an || Instead of paying chairmen ran them through,) 


Laocoon struck the outside with his spear, 


i i ished at you. | -shegeter 
umbrella, the face underneath it looking astonished at you Daud cutie lnnptienn’d have apnbed for hee.” 


A butcher’s boy dashes along, and contrives to come with || 
his heel plump upon the exact spot of a loose piece of pave-|| The description concludes with a triumphant account of 
ment, requisite for giving you a splash that shall embrace || 5 gutter, more civic than urbane. 
the whole of your left leg. To stand up under a gateway || “How to make the best of a bad day has been taught by 
is impossible, because in the state you are in, you will catch | implication in various pages throughout our writings, espe- 
your “death o’cold ;” and the people underneath it look at’ cjally in those where we have studied the art of making 
you amazed, to think how youcould come out “‘ such a day, |) everything out of nothing, and have delivered immense ob- 
in such a state.” Many of those whoare standing up, have || seryations on rain-drops. It may be learned in the remarks 
umbrellas ; but the very umbrellas are wet through. Those || which appeared in a late work on a “ Dusty Day.” The 
who pass by the spot, with their oil or silk skins roaring as || secret is short and comprehensive, and fit for trying occa- 
above (a sound particularly distressing to the non-possessors) |! sions of all surts. Think of something superiour to it ;— 
show that they have not been out of doors so long. Nobody || make it yield entertaining and useful reflection, as the rain 
puts his hand ont from under the gate-way to feel whether it | itself brings out the flowers. Think of it as a benignent 
is still raining. There can be no question of it. The only |! enemy, who keeps you indoors, or otherwise puts your phi- 
voluntary person visible in the street is a little errand-boy, || josophy to a trial, for the best of purposes,—to fertilise your 
who, because his mother had told him to make great haste, | fields, to purify your streets against contagion,—to freshen 
and not get wet feet, is amusing himself with double zest, | your air and put sweets upon your table, to furnish life with 
by kicking something along through the gutter. || variety, your light with a shadow that sets it off, your poets 
In private streets, the pavement 1s washed clean; and 80 with smiles and descriptions. When the summer rains, 
it is for the moment in public; but horrible will be the mud) Ffeaven is watering your plants. Fancy an insect growling 
to-morrow. Horses are splashed up to the mane ; the legs of | at jt under his umbrella of rose-leaf. No wiser is the man 
the rider’s overalls are as if he had been sitting in a ditch; | who grumbles under his gateway; much less over his port 
poor girls with bandboxes trip patiently along, with their wet) wine. Very high-bred ladies would be startled to Jearn that 
curls over their eyes and a weight of skirt. A carriage is| they are doing a very vulgar thing (and hurting their tem- 
coming down a narrow street ; there is a plenitude of mud | pers to boot) when they stand at a window, peevishly ob- 
between you and the wheels, not to be eschewed ; on dash| jecting to the rain, with such-phrases as ‘* Dear me! how 
they, and give you three beauty spots, one right on the nose. ‘tjresome !”—My lady’s maid is not a bit less polite, when 
Swift has described such a day as this in lines which first) she yows and “ purtests,” that it is “ quite contrary ;”—as 
appeared in the “Tattler,” and which hearty, unenvying | if heaven had sent it on purpose to thwart her ladyship and 
Steele introduces as written by one, “ who treats of every | her waiting-woman! By complaint we dwindle and subject 
subject after a manner that no other author has done, ants ourselves, make ourselves little-minded, and the slaves of 
better than any other can do.” See transcribing such words, | circumstance. By rising above an evil, we set it at a dis- 
one’s pen seems to partake the pleasure of the writer.] Swift, tance from us, render it a small object, and live in a nobler 
availing himself of the license of a different age, is apt to || pir, 
bring less pleasant images among his pleasant ones, than! A wit, not unworthy to be named in the same page with 
suit everybody now; but here follows the greater part of | the Dean of St. Patrick’s, has given a good lesson on the 


his verses :— | subject,—Green, in his poem on the “ Spleen,”—a teacher 
“ Careful observers may foretell the hour, the fittest in the world to be heard upon it, because he was 

By sure prognostics, when to dread a shower : |, subject to what he writes, and overcame it by the cultiva- 
While rain depends, the pensive cat gives o’er tion of sense and good-temper. Some bookseller with a 

Her frolics, and psy her tail no more. taste, who deals in that species of publication, should give us 

If you be wise, then go not far to dine, 'a new edition of this poem, withengravings. Wilkie, Mul- 


You'll spend in coach hire more than save in wine— || ready, and others, might find subjects enough to furnish a 
A coming shower your shooting corns presage, design to every page. 
Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth wiil rage. g y page. 
Sauntering in coffee. house is Dulman seen ; “In rainy days keep double guard, 
He damns the climate, and complains of spleen. | Or spleen will surely be too hard ; 
Meanwhile the south, rising with dabbled win Faia ra —s do st 
rings 7 D ir wings are wet. 

A sable cloud athwart the welkin flings = y highest a a 

* * * 


” 7 ~ - ! * A sedan. 
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In such dull weather so unfit 

To enterprise a work of wit, 

When clouds one yard of azure sky 
That’s fit for simile deny, 

I dress my face with studious looks, 
And shorten tedious hours with books ; 
But if dull fogs invade the head, 

That mem’ry minds not what is read, 

I sitin windows dry as ark, 

And on the drowning world remark : 
Or to some coffee-house I stray 

For news, the manna of the day, 

And from the ye discourses gather 
That politics go by the weather; 
Then seek good-humour’d tavern-chums, 
And play at cards, but for small sums ; 
Or with the merry fellows quaff, 

And laugh aloud with them that laugh, 
Or drink a joco-serious cup 

With souls who've took ther freedom up, 
And let my mind, beguiled by talk, 

In Epicurus’ garden walk, 

Who thought it heaven to be serene ; 
Pain, hell; and purgatory, spleen.” 


« Trarn up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it,” says the veritable pro- 
verb, and so maintains the writer of the following able 
essay, which both parents and children should read and 
remember : 

Let us follow the laws of nature: she consigns us, at 
our birth, neither to the care of a pedagogue, nor to the 
tutelage of a philosopher, but entrusts us to the love and the 
caresses of a young mother. She calls around our cradle 
the most graceful forms, the most harmonious sounds,—for 
the sweet voice of woman becomes still sweeter for child- 
hood ; in fine, all that is delightful on earth nature bestows 
upon us in our early age ; the bosom of a mother on which 
to repose, her sweet looks to guide, and her tenderness to 
instruct us. 

The governour par excellence is the being to whom our 
inclinations lead us; the pupil must understand the master ; 
in their relations all should be tenderness, suitableness and 
conformity, and thus it is that nature adapts the mother to 
the child. See with what care she brings the two beings 
together, by the combination of beauty, grace, youth, spright- 
liness of disposition, and, above all, by the heart. Her 
patience replies to curiosity, and her sweetness to petulance ; 
the ignorance of the one is never cast down by the pedan- 
try of the other; one would say that the reason of both 
grows at the same time, so much is the superiority of the 
mother softened down by love ; and then, the frivolity, the 
love for pleasure, the taste for the marvellous, which are 
blamed with so little reflection in woman, is an additional 
link between the mother and child. Everything draws them 
near to each other; their likings and their contrasts; and 
in the distribution which nature has made of gentleness, pa- 
tience, and vigilance, she points out to us strongly and 
affectionately the being to whom she is desirous of confiding 
our weakness, In general, it is not sufficiently observed that 
children only understand what they see, and comprehend 
only what they feel—sentiment in them always precedes 
intelligence ; therefore, to those who teach them to see, who 
awakens their tenderness, belong all the happiest influences. 
Virtue is not merely taught, it is inspired: the talent of 
women consists especially in the circumstance, that what 
they desire, they make us love—a delightful means of mak- 
ing us value it. 

But a prince, a king, what can he learn from a woman? 
That which St. Louis learned from Blanche; Louis XII. 
from Marie de Cleves; Henry IV. from Jeanne d’Albret. 
Out of sixty-nine monarchs who have worn the crown of 
France, only three have loved the people ; and, remarkable 
circumstance, all three were brought up by their mothers. 
You will say that the high thoughts of politics require more 
learned interpreters ; that a Bossuet is not too much to in- 
struct the great dauphin, and a Montausier to direct him. 
Be it so, if you can always find a Bossuet or a Montausier; 
and yet I am fearful of. an education, which could inspire 
the prodigious “ Discours sur Vhistorje universelle;” it 
seems to me that this sublime language would be likely to 
overpower the brain of so frail a creature ; and in reading 
these pages, which dazzle me and absorb my attention, I! 





find myself regretting, for this child, the stories of Made- 
moiselle Bonne and Lady Sensée. Do you not think that 
after having been bowed down during several hours beneath 
the instructions of so powerful an intellect, the dauphin 
would not feel the desire to recreate himself with his valets? 

A preceptor may descend without effort to the level of 
his pupil; he may form a religious heart, an honest man, a 
good citizen, and he will have done his all. And what is 
there in this mission which a woman would not be able to 
do? Who better than a mother can teach us to prefer 
honour to fortune, to cherish our fellow-creatures, to relieve 
the unfortunate, to elevate our souls to the source of the 
beautiful and the infinite? An ordinary preceptor counsels 
and moralizes ; that which he offers to our memory, a mother 
ingrafts in our hearts ; she makes us love that which he can 
at most but make us believe, and it is by love that she leads 
us to virtue. 

Struck by the little care generally bestowed upon the 
education of women, and by the irresistible influence which 
they exert, the celebrated Sheridan conceived the idea of 
establishing for them in England a national education. He 
transmitted his plan to the queen, and invited her to place 
herself at the head of the institution. ‘“ Women govern 
us,” said he, “let us try to render them perfect; the more 
they are enlightened, so much the more so shall we be. On 
the cultivation of the mind of women depends the wisdom 
of men. It is by women that nature writes on the heart of 
man.” 

This, as may be perceived, was a great idea, and it 
would be difficult to estimate the influence which its execu- 
tion would have exerted on Old England. In it were com- 
prised a moral and political revolution, an improved govern- 
ment, humanity in Ireland, civilization in the Indies, morali- 
ty by the side of industry, &c.; for woman thus instructed 
will never engrave on the heart of man anything but the 
dictates of evangelical charity, and of the noblest sacrifices 
to the interests of humanity. 

Our pretensions, however, do not rise so high. We 
neither reckon upon kings, queens, nor universities, to assist 
the country, but solely upon maternal influence—an in- 
fluence which is exerted on the heart, which through the 
heart may direct the mind, and which, in order to save and 
regenerate the world, only requires to be properly directed. 

This influence exists everywhere,—it everywhere deter- 
mines our sentiments, our opinions, our tastes, it everywhere 
decides our fate. “The future destiny of a child,” said 
Napoleon, “is always the work of its mother ;” and the 
great man took pleasure in repeating, that it was owing to 
his mother that he had raised himself so high. A reference 
to history will justify these words ; and without supporting 
our argument by the memorable examples of Charles IX. 
and of Henry IV., of the pupil of Catherine and that of Jeanne 
d’Albret, we may ask, was not Louis XIII. like his mother, 
weak, ungrateful, and unhappy? Always in contradiction, 
and yet always submissive? Do you not recognize in Louis 
XIV. the passions of a Spanish woman, the gallantry at the 
same time sensual and romantic, the terrours of the bigot, 
the pride of the despot, who requires the same prostration 
before the throne as before the altar? It has been said, and 
I believe it, that the women who gave birth to the two 
Corneilles possessed a great soul, an elevated mind, and a 
dignified manner; that she resembled the mother of the 
Gracchi; that these were two women of the same mould. 
On the other hand, the mother of the young Arouet, spiri- 
tuelle, jesting, coquettish, and of loose manners, impressed 
the genius of her son with all her peculiarities; she excited 
in his soul the fire which, while it gave light, consumed ; 
which produced so many chefs-d’euvre, and dishonoured 
itself by so many immoral tales. 

Twenty volumes would not suffice to collect all the pro- 
minent examples of maternal influence. A child of the 
people, Kant, loved to repeat that he owed everything to 
the pious care of his mother. This good woman, though 
herself without instruction, had nevertheless instructed him 
in the greatest of all sciences—that of morality and virtue. 
In her walks with her son, she explained to him, with the 
aid of good sense alone, what she knew of the wonders of 
nature, and she thus inspired him with the love of his Cre- 
ator. “I shall never forget,” said Kant, in his old age, 
“ that it is she who caused to grow the good which is in 
my soul.” 





Not less fortunate than Kant was the illustrious Cuvier, 
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who received from his mother the first lessons by which his 
genius was developed: with an instinct peculiarly maternal, 
she directed his tastes towards the study of nature. 

“T used to draw under her superintendence,” says Cuvier, 
in the MS. memoirs which he has left to his family, “ and I 
read aloud books-of history and general literature. It is 
thus that she developed in me that love of reading, and that 
curiosity for all things, which were the spring of my life.” 
This great man attributed to his mother all the pleasure of 
his studies and the glory of his discoveries. 

But the most striking example of this beneficent or fatal 
influence may be found in the lives of two of the greatest | 
poets of the present age. To the one, fate had given a) 
mother, foolish, mocking, full of caprice and pride, whose | 
narrow mind was only expanded by vanity and hatred: a! 
mother who pitilessly made a jest of the natural infir- | 
mity of her child ; who alternately irritated and caressed | 
him, and at last despised and cursed him. These corrosive 
passions of the woman became profoundly ingrafted in the | 
heart of the young man ; hatred and pride, anger and disdain, | 
boiled within his breast, and like the burning lava of a vol- | 
cano, suddenly overspread the world with the torrents of a) 
malevolent harmony. 

Upon the other poet beneficent fate had bestowed a 
mother, tender without weakness, and pious without for- | 
mality,—one of those rare mothers which exist to-serve as || 
a model. This woman, young, beautiful and enlightened, || 
shed over her son all the light of love; the virtues with || 
which she inspired him, the prayer which she taught him, || 
addressed themselves not merely to his intellect, but by be- | 
coming implanted in his soul, elicited divine sounds—a |} 
harmony which ascends unto God. Thus surrounded from I 
the cradle with examples of the most touching piety, the |! 
child walked in the ways of the Lord under the tuition of his || 
mother; his genius resembled incense, the perfumes of || 
which are diffused over the earth, but which only burns for || 
heaven. | 

Come then, now, with the morality of a college or the || 
philosophy of a pedant, and modify these maternal influ- || 
ences; try to re-form Byron and Lamartine ; you will al- t 
ways arrive too late ; the vessel is soaked through; the cloth || 
has acquired its fold; and the passions of our mothers are || 
become to us a second nature. Here is, however, a power, || 
always acting beneath our eyes, an invariable love, a crea- ] 
tive will, (the only one, perhaps, on earth which seeks but || 
for our happiness,) left without direction since the beginning || 
of the world, for want of enlightenment and education. | 
Wirnovt as much as “ with your leave,” or “ by your I 

leave,” my masters, we shall, sans ceremonie, forthwith | 

proceed to run our polished, keen-edged, editorial pen- 
knife—a present, by the way, from a kind-hearted lady 
friend, who cut our acquaintance in consequence of the 
non-publication of a poem she was good enough to send 
us some time ago—through the columns of this foreign 
periodical, and help ourselves to the last song from the |! 
world-admired muse of Thomas Moore. In the absence || 
of an international copyright law, this is all fair, square | 
and above-board ; as we are happy to learn from a well- || 
written pamphlet, published a week or two since in this 
city, by Mr. John Campbell, who, in common with several | 
other very worthy citizens, for whose sentiments, on other | 
subjects, we entertain all due and proper respect, is of || 
opinion that English authors have no right whatever to || 
any remuneration for their productions—simply because | 
they are foreigners ; and that American authors ought not | 
to have, either in law or equity, any control over their} 
literary property beyond the borders of our own republic | 
of letters. Well, so be it. We are not at all particular, | 
being in no mood just now to “ argufy the topic,” and 
having the rest of the copy to furnish for the present num. | 
ber of the New Mirror. Yet, (we must have our say,) | 
we do live in hopes that the day will come, remote though | 
it be, when the productions of the mind will find equal 
protection with those of the hand, and when cribbing | 























from our fellow-labourers in the same literary vineyard wil] 
be deemed a misdemeanor, punishable by the acts of both 
congress and parliament. In the meantime, however, 
we shall follow the example of our contemporaries, both 
at home and abroad, for we scorn to think ourselves better 
than others, and we must live by our vocation, and con. 
tinue to blend occasionally a few exotics with the native 
flowers that we every week weave into a garland for in. 
nocence and beauty. But we are keeping the reader from 
the abstracted song. Here, then, it is, in all its original 
sweetness, having—unlike some other travelled “ produc. 
tions” from fatherland, that could be mentioned—lost 
none of its good qualities by a voyage across the sea, and 
a few days residence in this country: 


Long years have pass’d, old friend, since we 
First met in life’s young day ; 

And friends long lov’d by thee and me, 
Since then have dropp’d away : 

But enough remain to cheer us on, 
And sweeten, when thus we’re met, 

The glass we fill to the many gone, 
And the few who're left us yet. 


Our locks, old friend, now thinly grow, 
And some hang white and chill ; 

While some, like flow’rs ‘mid autumn’s snow, 
Retain youth’s colour still. 

And so, in our hearts, though one by one, 
Youth’s sunny hopes have set, 

Thank heaven, not all their light is gone, 
We've some to cheer us yet. 


Then here’s to thee, old friend, and long 
May thou and I thus meet, 

To brighten still with wine and song 
This short life ere it fleet. 

And still as death comes stealing on, 
Let’s never, old friend, forget, 

Ev'n while we sigh o’er blessings gone, 
How many are left us yet. 





|| At about a league from St. Philippe, on the road to Valen- 


tia, in Spain, an ancient bridge spans a river, which, in 
that part of its course, is frequently very turbulent. The 
circumstance that gave rise to the structure, which is 
called the “ widow’s bridge,” are well known to the 
neighbouring inhabitants, and are very musically told in 
the annexed sweet and touching ballad: 


In the kingdom of Valentia 
A widow had a son, 

And centred hope and happiness 
In that beloved one. ‘ 

Though young, and rich, and lovely, 
To suitors she was coy ; 

“ No love have I,” she oft would say, 
“ Save for my cherished boy.” 


To give a splendid tournament 
he king he had agreed, 

The widow’s son with ardour burned, 
To mount his gallant steed. 

The lady, weeping, gave consent ; 
Embracing him, she said, 

“Tarry beyond three days, and you 
Will find your mother dead !” 


Away he galloped with his suite, 
Nor stopped until he stood 
Beside a rough and foaming ford, 
Then plunged into the flood. 
Alas, his courser struggles, sinks, 
And drags him to the deep. 
Bereaved, unhappy mother, O 
It is for thee { weep! 


The tutor, old, a ghostly man, 
Stricken with grief and fear, 

Returned to pour the tale of death 
Into the mother’s ear. 

Her tries at first were loud and long ; 
She filled the air with grief ; 

But soon she stood with fixed eyes, 
For tears refused relief— 
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Giving to wo no utterance, | From Carrara the statues were sent, when finished, to Co- 
ps ap pages hated or aie | penhagen, their ultimate destination, and Thorwalsden, on 
_ | his subsequent visit to his native country, saw them for 


The reverend man addresse 


“To the ee, those fell waters I | the first time. The cost of delivering Clevenger’s statue 
von cha tegsed ety men, | from the womb of the mountain impregnated by his genius 
To seek for comfort there : | will be about one thousand dollars—a round fee for the 
accouchement of the stony mother of “ a North American 


“There, with the riches I possess 


An arched bridge to build Indian !” 
gg yt vw | — | Whoever does the literary criticism of the Intelligencer 
This shall assuage my bitter wo; | does it so well that I carefully avoid trenching upon his, 
For when the work is o’er, ground by anything but local or anecdotical mention of new 


Meir t yay feel | books. Burns's Letters to Clarinda will naturally fall un- 


| der his notice. Many people are disappointed in them— 


: se ed cot i be laid | expecting, naturally, to find a poet's love-letters better writ- 
Usens poten mark my grave, | ten than another man’s. I think the contrary would natu- 
The traveller shall read:— _ |rally be true. Fine writing is an arm’s-length dexterity, and 
eg A a oe Sone |the heart works only at close quarters. I should suspect 
Her griefs are x te her soul has sought | the sincerity of a poet’s love-letter if it were not far within 
To join her sainted son.’” his habitual tact and grace. Besides, in strong emotion, the 
She went ; and overcharged with grief, heart flies from the much-used channels of language, and 
Fell dead upon the shore ! | tries for something newer to its own ear, and, while an or- 
bai gered pS gmat we ereet to lie, | dinary man would find this novelty in poetical language, a 
suena the bridge was finished, few poet would seek to roughen and simplify and break up the 
Passed o’er for many a year, | habitual art and melody of his periods. By the way, the 


Unless with slow and sorrowing step, /name of Burns reminds me of a little anecdote I heard told 
To drop a pitying tear. 


with some humour by Campbell, at a dinner-party in Lon- 
9 Slay OBE don. Count D’Orsay and Barry Cornwall were present, and 
CHIT-CHAT OF NE W-YORK. they were drawing out the veteran bard as to his recollec- 
FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. || tions of the great men who were setting’stars when he was 
New-York, January 18.|| Tising. ‘ I was dining one day with Burns,” said Campbell, 
Turrx is more room in the city—for General Tom Thumb || “ Who, like Dr. Johnson and other celebrities, had his Bozzy 
is departed. His littleness sailed this morning for England worshipper, a friend who was always in his company. I 
—<‘or so they say.” His “last levee” yesterday was at-|| have forgotten his name. Burns left the room for a moment, 
tended by three thousand two hundred people! I observe | and, passing the bottle to his friend, I proposed to drink the 
from my window, however, that his house still stands upon|) health of Mr. Burns. He gave me a look of annihilation. 
the high pole in front of the Museum—so that, possibly, Mr. |) ‘ Sir,’ said he, * you will always be known as Mr. Campbell, 
Barnum has “ a contrary wind” in reserve, and he may be|, but posterity will talk of Burns.’” Such an anecdote makes 
“ unavoidably detained” another weck. || one look round in alarm, to see if there are not some unre- 
cognized mononoms in our time, whom we are profaning, 
unaware, with our Mister-y. 








A few gentlemen (Mr. Philip Hone apparently the mover | 
of the project) have combined to raise a subscription for the || hen / ane 
purchase of Clevenger’s Statue of a North American In- |) It rains in Broadway—as it has often done before, it is 
dian. The circular addresses the business men of the city, |, ue ; but it seems to me a particularly wet rain, for there is 
and the statue, if purchased, will be presented to the Mer- \ an old black beggar standing in front of St. Paul’s, holding 
cantile Library Association. Three thousand dollars is the out his hat for what must be, at any =, 3 diluted charity. 
sum fixed upon, five hundred of which are to be appropri- || At a fair calculation (and I have watched him while writing, 
ated to the immediate relief of Mrs. Clevenger and her |) for the last two hours) every tenth passenger puts something 
children. It wculd strike, perhaps, even some of the sub-|, into his hat. His gray wool must hold more water than his 
scribers to this fund with surprise to tell them that the statue | leaky hat, and, at least, it acts like a sponge—on the passers- 
they are to purchase is possibly still lying unquarried in the | by. Begging, as yet, is . good trade in America, and I 
mountains of Carrara. Clevenger is dead, but his genius || think that New-York, particularly, is a place where money 
stands pointing its finger to a rude block of marble, in which | has little adhesiveness—easily made and readily given away. 
lies, unseen, a complete and immortal statue, waiting only for || Palmo’s* new opera house in Chambers-street is nearly 
the chisel of the mechanical workmen to remove the rough || completed, and the Cassandra of promise is, for once, fully 
stone that encumbers it. ‘That finger is seen and obeyed | credited. Every body seems to believe that opera and bal- 
three thousand miles away, (by the committee with Mr. || let will always be fashionably and fully supported in New- 
Philip Hone at its head,) and the reluctant money will be|| York. Palmo is a man of judgment and energy, and the 
forthcoming and on its way to Italy in a month, and the sta- || want of these amusements will draw the supply of artistes, 
tue will be found and finished, imported and exhibited at|| musical and balletesque. Castellan persists in going to 
Clinton Hall! (Plain matter-of-fact, all this, and yet it I Europe at this crisis, I am sorry to say. I heard Signora 
sounds very like poetry!) I was told by Thorwalsden, || Borghese at a private musical party the other evening, and 
when at Rome, that there were several of his statues he had \ should think her a “good card”—her personal attractions 
never seen. They were finished, as far as he was concern- || and her talent at giving expression to her music by action 
ed, when they were moulded in clay. They were then cast I and play of feature compensating somewhat for the want of 
in plaster by the mechanics who make a trade of it, and the ) finish in her voice and execution. I understand that Palmo 
plaster models were sent to Carrara, where there is a large || is to give a private rehearsal and supper to the cognoscenti 
village of copyists in marble living near the marble quarries. | before the opening of his opera. 
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THE MIRROR LIBRARY. 


We have long wished to have, for our own library, a uni- 
form edition of our favourite authors. In this gregarious 
world, ten thousand may have together what one cannot | 
have alone, and we wish our readers to join and give us our) 
coveted library by having one like it themselves. By this | 
combination we can have it cheap—(that is to say a book | 
of poems which costs a dollar here and two dollars in Lon-| 
don, we can have for a shilling)—and instead of a higgledy- | 
piggledy shelf of books, one short and one tall, one fat and | 
one thin, we may have them of one symmetrical shape, || 
beautifully printed, and bound to our and your liking. You} 
will trust our taste to select the books, and we will throw you | 
in, in a preface, what we know of the author, and what we | 





copy of this incomplete English one, and now, for the first 
time, “ Pencillings by the Way” will be printed in a hand. 
some and complete edition. 

Of course, dear reader, we did not intend the presumption 
(the General and I) of putting our own works at the begin. 
ning of a “library of favourite authors.” This is explained 
above. But we shall so arrange it, by giving you an extra 
titlepage, that you can bind up or leave out, us or others, at 
your pleasure. Each author will be separately paged, and 
we shall so arrange it that whatever you select from our 
republications will bind into an integral and handsome 
volume. 

There are now ready, therefore, the following, each for 
one shilling :-— 

Sacrep Poems, by N. P. Wiz us. 





think of his works; and for our trouble in proof-reading, | 


publishing, packing and forwarding, we will pay ourselves || 
i 


out of that little un-missed and fecund shilling. | 


We have insensibly arrived at this idea by very blind | 
steps. We tried in vain for years, to find a publisher who || 


would undertake a new edition of our poems—though they 
were completely out of print, and though (it seemed to us) 
there was a demand for them which might justify the edition. | 


Against advice, we thought we might at least furnish our | 
friends copies to read, by publishing them in an extra of the 
Mirror, for a price that would just pay the expense of print- | 
ing and circulating. To our no small astonishment the of 
ders for them came in so rapidly while they were in press, 


that we published a very large edition, which is still selling | 
freely, and it then occurred to us very naturally, that one of | 
two things must be true :—either the publishers were per- | 
fect cormorants as to the profits they expected from books, | 
or else they were not always infallible judges as to what | 
works would sell. The next thought was an easy one. | 


| 
Could we not, out of our own better judgment and smaller | 
expectations as to profit, publish as handsome and cheap | 
editions of other authors, whose works were not, now, easi- 
ly come at? “ Let us try!” said Enterprise. 

Before arriving at this idea of the Mrrror Lisrary, how- | 


ever, we had made arrangements to republish in the same | 


cheap form, other works of our own that were as much call- | 
ed for as the Poems—in short all the Prose Works of N. P. 
Witiis—(your humble servant of this present writing, dear 


reader!) Our dear ally, General Morris, had also extra. | 


duced his popular Sones and Batuaps, which have sold with || 


. * 3: | 
the same electric rapidity as the others. Our “ Lerrers| 


rrom Unper A Brince’* will be ready in a day or two, and 
PencitLines BY THE Way are in preparation and will be 
issued in a week ortwo. The advertisements will duly 
announce all these. We would say, en passant, of “ Pen- | 
cillings,” that only one third of them have ever been repub- | 
lished, either bere or in England. The first English edition 
(the fifth edition is now selling well in London) was printed | 
from a broken set of the old Mirror, which had found its way | 
out there, and the author being absent in France, even that | 
imperfect copy was much reduced by the proof-readers, | 
The American edition (long ago out of print) was a literal | 





* The “ Letters from Under a Bridge’? were written in a secluded | 


glen of the Valley of the Susquehannah. The author, after several i| * T have long been of opinion that even moderate abilities 


years residence and travel abroad, made there, as he hoped, an al- | 
tar of life-time tranquillity for his household gods. Most of the 

letters were written in the full belief that he should pass there the | 
remainder of his days. Inevitable necessity drove him again into | 
active metropolitan life, and the remembrance of that enchanting in- 

terval of repose and rural pleasure, seems to him now like little but a | 
dream. As picturing truly the colour of his own mind and the natural | 
flow of his thoughts during a brief enjoyment of the kind of life 

alone best suited to his disposition as well as to his better nature, the 
book is interesting to himself and to those who love him. As pic- | 
turing faithfully the charm of nature and seclusion after years of in- | 
toxicated life in the gayest circles of the gayest cities of the world, it | 
may be curious to the reader. 


Poems oF Passion, do. 

Lapy Jane and Humorovs Poems, do. 

Sones and Bauuaps, by G. P. Morris. 

The Lirrte FrReNcuMAN AND HIS WateER-Lors, by G. P. 
| Morais. 

Our first selection, to follow these, is Barry Cornwatt— 
|his Sones and Opes—which will be ready in a few days, 
| We think this book as well worth having as anything in con. 
| temporary literature. We have written a great deal about 


Barry Cornwall at different times, and we love his poetry 
| with a zest untiring. He is a warm, sweet, true and natu- 


ral poet of the affections, and everybody who cares for poe- 
| try should possess his book. The latest London edition is 


| in three parts, and will make two extras, one of which will 
| be immediately ready. On the cover will be given our ac. 


| count of a breakfast with him in London (from “ Pencillings”) 
and the criticisms we have since written upon his poetry. 


We have four or five gems to follow this, which we are 
| sure will equally delight and surprise our readers and the 


| public generally. We will not name them now. One or 
| 
| two of them are books we almost made a secret of possess. 


ing—they were so rare, so invaluable, and so impossible to 


|| replace. We can venture to promise, that, (leaving our 


| own works aside,) no series of uniform literature in the lan- 
| guage will be choicer, or better worth possessing at any 
| price—let alone a shilling ! 

| To our subscribers we wish to say that we shall publish 
|in our Library series nothing which will again appear 
|in the New Mirror. The New Mirror itself, we are confi- 
| dent, will be a valuable portion of the Library—of the same 
| size and shape, and containing, of course, the best fugitive 
| literature that we can choose or procure. The New Mirror 
| is our pride. We shall spare no labour upon it, and it shall 
| be worthy of the constellation to which it is the leader—if 
| we know how to make it so. And now, dear reader, let us 
commend to your purchase and preservation the Mirror 
Lisrary—for, by shillings thus expended without any feel- 
| ing of sacrifice, you will gradually create a Paradise of de- 
| licious reading, into which you can retreat when you would 
| be rid of care or weariness. 





“ J. H. C.” writes us a very sensible letter, and we were 
| particularly struck with the truth of the following remark :— 


should be more encouraged. ‘Though we may not produce 
a Byron or a Scott, we yet have many a Hunt or Lockhart.” 
It is the peculiarity of our country—perhaps of a new coun- 
try—that we admire nothing but extremes—have no scale 
or standard for other than the highest degree of any thing. 
The poetry enclosed in our correspondent’s letter has splen- 
| did lines in it, but wants finish sadly. It is too vague— 
powerful talent as it shuws,—and we shall not publish it. 
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